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Editorial 





CHRISTMAS EVERGREENS. 


Many nurserymen have discovered 
in recent years that they could have 
a part in the extensive business of 
furnishing decorative greens for the 
year-end holidays, dealing either di- 
rect with the public or furnishing the 
cut material which florists use. One 
decided advantage in favor of the 
nurseryman is that he may be able 
to supply cut greens and_berried 
branches of unusual character, which 
garden club members may especially 
desire in order to make up an arrange- 
ment of something different, or which 
the better class florist will pay a little 
extra for on the same account. 

Time was when nurserymen adver- 
tised, “Buy a live Christmas tree,” 
but this did not bring a profitable 
volume of business. A potted or cut 
evergreen kept in the warm dry 
atmosphere indoors over the holidays 
is not likely to thrive when put in 
a hole in frozen soil outdoors later. 
The chances of survival were not 
good enough to warrant the much 
higher price, as contrasted with that 
of a larger tree from the wilds which 
was burned afterward. Even the 
suggestion of selling a tree, evergreen 
or deciduous, to be a gift from one 
member of a family to another and 
planted with a ball of soil in the 
home ground at an appropriate time, 
did not produce much response. 

But nurserymen have found that 
old overgrown trees furnished large 
quantities of cut branches and prob 
ably would bring more than the tree 
could be sold for, aside from trans- 
planting costs. When the overgrown 
trees are there are crowded 
blocks to be thinned, or else inferior 
or crippled specimens which might 
be cut up for sale of the branches. 


gone, 


Some demand exists for the small 
potted tubbed specimens. Perhaps 
more seedling evergreens could be 
used in Christmas arrangements, if 
florists were given the suggestion that 
they might replace some of the suc- 
culent plants in pot arrangements at 
this season. 

Some nurserymen with suitable 
locations have gone into the retail 
business at Christmas, buying holly, 
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mistletoe, cones, roping, etc., from 
other sections to offer a complete 
stock. This may call for more of a 
staff than other nurserymen have or 
care to engage for the Christmas 
season. 

But in that event, it is easy to 
engage the attention of local florists 
and arrange to supply them from the 
material you may have available on 
the place—and it is surprising what 
they will jump for in the way of the 
unusual, They have something dif- 
ferent for their customers, and you 
have an opportunity to do 
cleaning up. 


some 


BUILDING AT A DISCOUNT. 

The increased federal income, ex 
cess profit and defense taxes provide 
a business problem, not alone in the 
payment of the taxes, but in the de 
termination of policies that may con- 
trol the amount. A corporation of 
any size will pay from thirty per cent 
upward on its 1941 profits and in 
all likelihood a larger percentage on 
1942 net income. 

The management of such a cor- 
poration may determine the policy 
that will legitimately affect tax pay- 
ments. One may curtail 
postpone purchases of equipment and 
otherwise reduce expenditures so as 
to increase the net profits; at the 
same time, the federal taxes will be 
increased. 

On the other hand, one may prop- 
erly employ such help as will add 
to the long-time efficiency of the 
business, repair and replace needed 
equipment and make such other ex 
penditures now that will stimulate 
sales in the long run. Such a course 
will result in smaller immediate prof 
its and a lower tax bill. 

Such a course does not necessarily 
deprive the government of the in- 
come it needs to obtain through 
taxes. Government income is influ 
enced by the volume of general busi 
ness and by the national income. A 
dollar saved in taxes now and in- 
vested in building your business may 
produce a couple of dollars for the 
tax collector at a time when the post- 
emergency depression, if and when 
it comes, will make the added gov- 
ernment revenue more necessary. 

Many nursery firms need to build 
up their markets, to do missionary 


Services, 


and promotion work and to advertise 
to the trade or to the public, depend 
ing upon their type of business. Such 
work is a long-range project. It ts 
building business. Money spent for 
these things 
in the tax sense. but a permanent in 
vestment for the company’s sake 


is a business expense, 


In current issucs of national maga- 
zines are seen full-page advertise- 
ments of companies now devoting all 
or most of their resources to the pro 
duction of defense material. They 
have little or nothing to sell at the 
present time. But they realize that 
their name and prestige should be 
maintained meanwhile because com 
petition for business will be keen 
later. Besides, they are thus able to 
build business now at a discount. 

For each $1,000 that a firm adds 
to its advertising budget, net profits 
will be reduced from $500 to $700, 
the balance being the taxes otherwise 
paid. Thus the advertising will be 
obtained at a discount of from thirty 
to fifty per cent, depending upon the 
rate paid on the highest tax bracket 
into which your net profit would 
otherwise run. 

In a field where sales promotion 
and stimulation of public good will 
is so much needed as in the nursery 
industry, this possibility of building 
business at a discount should receive 
special consideration by corporation 
managements. There is no nursery 
firm, large or small, which is not 
working on a limited advertising pro- 
gram. To increase this, ata bargain 
price, would seem a sound move 


THE twenty-seventh annual meet 
ing of the Western Nut Growers’ 
Association will be held at Salem, 
Ore., December 2 and 3. L. R. Pear 
son, Beaverton, Ore., is president and 
O. T. McWhorter, Corvallis, Ore., 


Is secretary-treasurer 


YOU can increase the interest of 
your employees in your business by 
giving them a simple Christmas gift, 
and one they will appreciate through 
out the year—a subscription to the 
American Nurseryman. Superintend 
ents and foremen, especially, can add 
to their efficiency by reading the 
magazine at home in leisure hours 
A suitable gift card will be sent if 
requested in your order. 
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Confusion in Viburnums 


About ten years ago the depart- 
ment of parks of one of the cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard let out bids 
for the delivery of Viburnum molle 
and Viburnum dentatum to be used 
in the landscaping of playgrounds, 
parks and other public projects. The 
successful bidders delivered thousands 
of plants, most of which were ac- 
cepted as coming fully within the 
requirements of the contracts. I had 
something to do at the time with the 
inspecting of this material and was 
at first surprised to find out that few, 
if any, of the lots turned in included 
Viburnum molle. Even the common 
and cheap Viburnum dentatum was 
furnished with a considerable admix- 
ture of other species. Having made 
inquiries at the proper sources, I was 
told that the names Viburnum molle 
and Viburnum dentatum had been 
specified in the bids merely as a “sug- 
gestion” of the kind of shrub which 
the department of parks wished to 
use. Naturally, nobody could dream 
of rejecting the material on the mere 
technicality that the plants delivered 
were not the species demanded. Since 
the work on the projects had to go 
on, with or without Viburnum molle, 
the deliveries should go through on 
schedule. On this basis I endorsed 
the material, and the planting went 
on as smoothly as the bids themselves 
had been taken up. To this day the 
shrubs used on that occasion thrive 
as a living token of the disregard 
that practical plantsmen entertain of 
botanical niceties. 

It would be obviously unfair to 
blame a nurseryman or a landscape 
architect for his occasional disregard 
of “true botanical names.” In all too 
many cases the proper use of botan- 
ical names requires the consideration 
of factors that have slight practical 
importance. The constant changes 
of names taking place even for 
standard stock do not encourage any- 
body but the specialist to lose his 
time in finding out what is the latest 
nomenclature news. Furthermore, 
plants which a professional botanist 
accepts as evidently coming within 
the limits of the same species may 
not look quite alike when planted 
side by side. It is well known that 


By Leon Croizat 


Whether they had the correct 
name on their viburnums has 
been on the mind of more than 
a few conscientious nurserymen. 
This help toward correcting 
labels and listings, from an ex- 
pert in plant identification at 
the Arnold Arboretum, will be 


welcome to many. 





the same species often happens to 
cover numerous forms and that habit 
and foliage, which are the two char- 
acters that count most for the hor- 
ticulturist, are not necessarily of 
primary interest to a professional 
botanist. Difficulties crop up in time, 
however, when laxity in effecting a 
reasonable standardization of the ma- 
terial around the approved botanical 
names makes it possible for the seller 
to deliver and for the buyer to accept 
plants that blossom at different 
times, have different kinds of fruits 
and generally behave in different 
manners. To remind the reader how 


deeply a standardization of horticul- 
tural material may cut through the 
lines of botanical and commercial 
practice, I have but to mention Tilia 
tomentosa and Tilia petiolaris. Here 
are two lindens which to a botanist 
appear, at the best, like weak varieties 
of the same species and are generally 
confused in the market. Yet these 
two plants cannot be mixed at will 
in formal planting. Sooner or later 
their differences stand out like a sore 
thumb simply because, say what one 
may, Tilia petiolaris is not the same 
tree as Tilia tomentosa. This is where 
botany and horticulture have a joint 
interest in standardizing the stock 
and in using correct names in a man- 
ner acceptable to all concerned. 
Names, like trade-marks, have a cash 
value. 

For that will be 
apparent to the reader, it is hopeless 
to anticipate an early standardization 
of the names Viburnum molle and 
Viburnum dentatum in the trade. 
All I may attempt to do in these 


reasons soon 

















Smear imprints of leaves of: 


(a) Viburnum dentatum, (b) Viburnum pubescens 


var. Canbyi, (c) Viburnum molle, (d) Viburnum Rafinesquianum. The leaves shown 
do not give a true indication of the relative size current on material of the species named 
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brief notes is to point out the reasons 
why public and private planting re- 
quiring these shrubs may suffer from 
“viburnum trouble.” 

The fact is that under the names 
Viburnum molle and Viburnum den- 
tatum the trade offers at least five 
species: (1) The true Viburnum 
molle; (2) the true Viburnum den- 
tatum; (3) Viburnum pubescens; 
(4) Viburnum Rafinesquianum; (5) 
Viburnum scabrellum. Of these spe- 
cies Viburnum pubescens is probably 
the most variable in cultivation, be- 
cause it consists of forms and varie- 
ties that are surprisingly unlike to 
the eye of everyone but the profes- 
sional botanist. In our part of the 
country deliveries contracted under 
the head of Viburnum molle and 
Viburnum dentatum usually consist 
of Viburnum pubescens var. Canbyi 
and a mixture of sundry forms of 
Viburnum pubescens and Viburnum 
dentatum to the total exclusion of 
Viburnum molle. I am not informed 
at first hand of what takes place in 
other states, but I have a well founded 
suspicion that any odd local product, 
including the little known Viburnum 
bracteatum, is delivered when Vi- 
burnum molle and Viburnum den- 
tatum are asked for. 

The acknowledged inability of the 
trade to distinguish in every case 
among these shrubs is not the only 
source of confusion in their identi- 
fication and practical use. Just now 
another source of confusion looms 
large. A reliable botanist has re- 
cently discovered that the specimen 
originally labelled Viburnum den- 
tatum is not at all Viburnum denta- 
tum such as we understand it today. 
Linnzus, the father of modern classi- 
fication, gave the name Viburnum 
dentatum to the plant which we have 
accepted to this day as Viburnum 
pubescens var. Canbyi. Thus, to 
straighten up the matter in a manner 
that is acceptable to scientific classi- 
fication, Viburnum pubescens var. 
Canbyi will eventually have to be 
rechristened Viburnum dentatum, 
and the merry-go-round of the names 
is bound to spin yet awhile to the 
annoyance of everybody concerned, 
botanists and horticulturists alike. 
Anyone referring from now on to 
Viburnum dentatum will have to 
specify whether he is using the “old” 
or the “new” name, if he wishes to 
avoid being misunderstood. 

Since it is my purpose merely to 
give a brief outline of the current 


state of affairs concerning Viburnum 
molle and Viburnum dentatum, hop- 
ing to contribute something to the 
standardization of the stock -in the 
trade, I accept here as a body the 
names used today by the best horti- 
cultural authorities, leaving it to the 
future gradually to take care of it- 
self and eventually to shift the labels 
where they properly belong. For the 
present the reader of this article 
needs to be put on his guard against 
the promiscuous use of the names 
Viburnum dentatum and Viburnum 
molle. These names are actually 
meaningless. When the correct name 
is desired for material that is being 
collected for delivery or is being 
grown in the nursery for prospective 
sale, the thing for the practical 
plantsman to do is to have the ma- 
terial verified by competent botanists, 
submitting for their study specimens 
in fruit. I wish to emphasize that 
the fruit must be had before an iron- 
clad determination can be returned. 
Some plants can be determined from 
their flowers, others from their 
leaves, some even from their bark, 
but the viburnums of this description 
can best be told from their berries. 
A single fruit is in this case worth 
a bushel of carefully picked and pre- 
served flowers and leaves. 

I frankly doubt whether the nurs- 
erymen who carry Viburnum molle 
on their lists in our part of the coun- 
try have actually seen this plant at 
all. With us, this viburnum is as 
scarce as a hen’s tooth, and the cul- 
tivated specimens I have so far met 
with between New York and Boston 
can be counted on the finger tips. 
The true Viburnum molle looks 
much like Viburnum dentatum, but 
has larger leaves on the whole and 
a much bigger berry, black and some- 
what flattened. The bark on the ma- 
ture canes shreds, which is not the 
case with the species allied with this 
one. Viburnum molle likes limestone 
and in its native range—that is, the 
regions from Indiana and Kentucky 
to Missouri—may grow to a fair size, 
attaining a height up to fifteen feet. 
It is perfectly hardy with us, and if 
I am to judge from the few specimens 
that I have seen, there is no reason 
why it should not be cultivated more 
extensively, if lime is furnished to 
the soil where needed. 

Viburnum dentatum has a wider 
and more northern range than 
Viburnum molle. It thrives from 
eastern Canada to Minnesota and 
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Georgia. It is abundant in our part 
of the country, and it grows to form 
ultimately large, but not very tall 
clumps. It can be easily identified 
by two characters. The fruit is 
roundish, small, about one-fourth of 
an inch in size, neither flattened at 
the sides nor broader than long, 
blackish-blue to bluish, with a pro- 
nounced bloom, but not black. The 
leaf is fairly thin and has a charac- 
teristic soapy feeling, more pro- 
nounced in this species than in others 
with a foliage of similar texture. 

Viburnum pubescens, the typic 
form, has leaves that are softly hairy 
underneath. This typic form is sel- 
dom cultivated, at least in our part 
of the country, but the variety Can- 
byi is as commonly planted as Vibur- 
num dentatum itself. This variety 
grows to a comparatively large size, 
up to ten or fifteen feet, and thrives 
well even in poor soil. The fruit is 
usually slightly larger than that of 
Viburnum dentatum, but otherwise 
resembles it rather closely. The foli- 
age, on the whole, is coarser than 
that of Viburnum dentatum and feels 
less smooth to the touch. This vari- 
ety is the last one to bloom, and with 
us it is not yet out in the middle of 
June, when Viburnum Rafinesqui- 
anum is well in the fruiting stage and 
Viburnum dentatum is already past 
bloom. 

Viburnum Rafinesquianum is still 
known to many botanists and horti- 
culturists under its “old” name, 
Viburnum affine. Its native range is 
much the same as that of Viburnum 
dentatum, but it does not resemble 
this species either in foliage or in 
fruit. Its leaves are usually small, and 
the canes seldom grow higher than 
six or eight feet. It is not advisable 
to generalize about horticultural 
values in a country so large as ours, 
because the same plant may be desir- 
able in one section and undesirable 
in another. I do not know how 
Viburnum Rafinesquianum behaves 
throughout its whole range, but in 
the northeastern states, at least, it 
seems to have limited possibilities as 
an ornamental. 

Viburnum scabrellum is a_ tall 
shrub that is native to the eastern 
coastal plains, preferring sandy and 
alluvial grounds. It may easily be 
confused with the forms and the 
varieties of Viburnum pubescens, al- 
though it somewhat differs from 
them in the fruit and in details of the 
foliage. It is only occasionally 
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planted in this part of the country, 
but it is likely to be widely used 
in the southern states. 

My notes are purposely brief and 
admittedly incomplete, but they re- 
veal the fact, at least, that collected 
material of plants of this group is 
likely to include different forms and 
species, depending upon the state 
and the region of collection. It is 
plain that it is a serious mistake to 
confuse, for instance, Viburnum 
Rafinesquianum with Viburnum pu- 
bescens var. Canbyi. The latter is the 
plant to be preferred when unsightly 
buildings are to be screened from 
sight behind tall shrubbery. Vibur- 
num dentatum, on the other hand, 
may be selected in preference to 
Viburnum molle when pleasingly col- 
ored fruits are a major consideration 
In conclusion, a discriminating nurs- 
eryman should know at all times 
what he grows and be in position 
to give some measure of guarantee 
that he delivers material not alto 
gether wide of the name. 

To give the reader an idea of the 
foliage characteristic of the species 
of this group I have reproduced with 
the “smearing process” described in 
a previous issue (September 15, 
1940) of this magazine the outline 
of fairly typic leaves taken from sev- 











Samuel J. Rich. 


eral shrubs which are cultivated here 
The differences are evident. It should 
be remembered, however, that the 
foliage of these shrubs is likely to 
vary a great deal, the same cane often 
bearing leaves of different form under 


the cluster of flowers and at the 
freely grown sterile tips. In Vibur- 
num Rafinesquianum leaves may be 
found that are practically toothless 
Correct identification, under the cir- 
cumstances, cannot be made to de- 
pend upon the characters of the 
foliage alone, and the plant must be 
carefully studied before the name 
can be established with reasonable 
certainty. 


OREGON OFFICERS. 
The Oregon Association of Nurs- 


erymen embraces growers of the vari- 
ous horticultural crops in the state, 
bulbs and flowers as well as nursery 
stock. It works closely with the bureau 
of nursery service of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, at Salem, and the 
Oregon agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, at Corvallis. One meeting a 
year is devoted to a program by the 
station staff. 

Elected president at the October 
meeting, Armin M. Doerner, of Doty 
© Doerner, Inc., Portland, has ex- 
perience well qualified to head such an 
inclusive organization. Born at Den- 
ver, Colo., in 1893, he graduated 
from Oregon State College in 1916, 
specializing in landscape architecture, 
which he taught at Kansas State Col- 
lege the following three years. For 
another similar term he was assistant 
professor of landscape architecture 
at Washington State College. In 
1922 he joined the firm, then known 
as Doty & Dorris and doing a retail 
business, engaging in all phases of 
landscape design and construction. 
The firm name was changed to its 
present one on the death of Mr. Dor- 
ris, in 1926. Mr. Doerner took a 
leave of absence in 1933 and spent 
two years in the National Park Serv- 
ice, in Bryce and Zion parks, as 
recreational planner, and another two 
years in the Wasatch national forest. 
After he rejoined his firm in 1937, 
the corporation discontinued land- 
scape and has confined its 
efforts largely to the wholesale nurs- 
ery business. He is married and has 
three children, a boy, 21, who is a 
senior in college; one girl, 18, and one, 
16. 

Moved up to the office of vice- 
president from that of secretary, which 
he has filled in the Oregon Association 
of Nurserymen and also in Portland 
Nursery Club for a number of years, 
J. E. French, Portland, well earned 


work 
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the advancement by his faithful work 
in behalf of the association. He is 
well known to all the trade in and 
about Portland, having been in the 
landscape business there for some 
years. 

Succeeding him as secretary, Samuel 
J. Rich is a native Oregonian, born at 

















Armin Doerner. 


Salem. When he was 3 years old, 
his family moved near Orenco, and 
his schoolboy vacations were spent in 
the greenhouse and wrapping buds or 
budding for the Oregon Nursery Co 
Shortly after graduation from Lin- 
field College, at McMinnville, Ore., 
he became associated with his father, 
Chris Rich, and his brother, Amos, 
in the firm of Rich & Sons Nursery, 
Hillsboro, Ore., wholesale grower of 
nursery stock. For the past several 
years he has held offices in the Port 
land Nursery Club. 

The treasurer is another young 
man in the wholesale line, Melvin K 
Moller, of Moller’s Nursery, Fair 
view. He was born in 1907 at Fair 
view, and soon after graduating from 
Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, 
he went to work for the Portland 
Wholesale Nursery Co., in its nurs 
eries near Fairview. He has been 
connected with that firm in one way 
or another for the past fifteen years 
After growing fruit trees for the 
company, he and his father, J. W 
Moller, entered this business in part 
nership. In 1937 Melvin K. Moller 
returned to work for the Portland 
Wholesale Nursery Co. and since has 
had charge of the shipping and pack 
ing of stock for that company, while 
retaining an interest with his father 
in growing fruit trees. He is married 
and the father of two boys. 








Let’s Swap Ideas 


OFFERS SEVERAL IDEAS. 


Your “Let’s Swap Ideas” column 
in the November 1 issue of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman is well worth while. 
I am offering some suggestions which 
you might find usable in that column. 

Many times landscape nurserymen 
are called upon to suggest planting 
lists for a client who is establishing 
a pool. Since this problem is a little 
out of the line of the average nurs- 
eryman, he may have some difficulty 
in supplying a list or may turn over 
the job to someone else. I have pre- 
pared the following list ready to meet 
such a problem, and of course there 
are other uses it may have to the 
nurseryman: 

PLANTS FOR INFORMAL POOL. 
Hardy perennial forms for sections of pool. 
a. Depth of approximately two inches 
(commonly classed as bog plants). 

Sagittaria japonica flore-pleno, double- 
flowering Japanese arrowhead. 

Nympheza alba grandiflora, Japanese 
white lotus. 

Radicula Nasturtium-aquaticum, 
cress. 

Iris versicolor, tall blue flag. 

Acorus gramineus, dwarf sweet flag. 

Caltha palustris, marsh marigold. 

b. Depth of approximately six inches 
(commonly classed as shallow plants). 

Typha latifolia, common cattail. 

Pontederia cordata, pickerel rush. 

Nymphoides peltatum, floating heart. 

Peltandra undulata, water arum. 

c. Depth of six to eight inches; cultured 
and planted in tubs. 

Nymphea (Castalia), selected varieties 
and assorted colors, hardy water lilies 
(not tropicals). 

Surface floating plants, mostly seasonal 
and not winter-hardy. 

Nymphoides indicum, water snowflake. 

Eichhornia crassipes major, water hya- 
cinth. 

Pistia Stratiotes, water lettuce or shell 
flower. 

Lemna minor, duckweed (hardy). 

Ceratopteris thalictroides, water fern. 

Salvinia brasiliensis, salvinia. 
Underwater oxygenating plants, seasonal 

and not winter-hardy in still water. 
(Planted in boxes or pots; set in bottom 
of pool). 

Anacharis (Elodea) canadensis, water- 
weed. 

Vallisneria spiralis, eelgrass. 

Cabomba caroliniana, ostrich feather. 
(First three will survive winter in 

slowly running water.) 

Sagittaria sinensis, adder leaf. 

(Tender, not winter-hardy). 

Also, I find many homeowners 
desire to put in a small rock garden, 
possibly after the initial landscaping 
has been completed and shaded con- 
ditions are existent in the landscape. 


So I have selected a group of small, 


water 


This is the readers’ own page, 
open to contributions of ideas 
which they have found worth 
while and hence should be of 
multiplied value if given to the 
trade at large. Have you some- 


thing to swap in return? 





hardy rock garden plants to fulfill 
this need, with a brief description of 
each. 

Another perplexing problem I find 
general to landscape nurserymen is 
that of evergreens for shaded places. 
Often I have been asked the ques- 
tion, “What evergreens can I plant 
for re-landscaping use which will do 
well in the shade of my trees?” or 
“What evergreens will do well on the 
shaded north side of the house for 
foundation plantings?” As few of 
the juniper forms do well in shade, 
this is a perplexing problem. But the 
selection of the proper, shade-loving 
evergreens is one the nurseryman 
must meet, especially during these 
times when so much re-landscaping 
activity is evident. The problem is 
sectional or regional, of course, but 
I should like to see a forum estab- 
lished and landscapers prepare lists 
for the various regions. I proposed 
such a list and answered these ques- 
tions recently on one of my radio 
broadcasts, applicable only to Kansas 
conditions, but some varieties are in 
more general use. 

Here is another suggestion to land- 
scape nurserymen, which I find some 
use to a great advantage: If a land- 
scape architect is on the staff, let him 
prepare a portfolio of tracing-plates 
of his “personal” selections of the 
best, or suggested, designs and pat- 
terns for structural improvements, 
such as fences, trellises, patterns for 
brick and flagstone walks, bed edg- 
ings, gates and entry ways, pools, 
rock garden designs, pergolas, garden 
furniture, seats, fireplaces, drying 
yards, incinerators, garbage disposals, 
etc. These will be of help in serving 
a client particularly in landscaping 
a new residence. The client may be 
allowed to select his favorite design 
from several patterns and so help the 
landscape architect in preparing his 
plan. For a few cents spent in blue- 
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printing, each client may be made to 
feel that he is getting a real service 
quite a personal touch to this business 
of landscaping, as I feel it. 


George M. Fisher. 


GET CUSTOMER GOOD WILL. 


In the interest of sales promotion 
and customer good will, I am writing 
about what I did last Christmas 
with a number of copies of the 
“Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant 
Names,” which you publish and sell 
at quantity prices. 

A copy of the following letter, in- 
dividually typed, was sent to a 
selected list of customers and pros- 
pects with one of the dictionaries: 
Dear Garden Friends: 

In sincere appreciation of your interest 
in better gardens will you accept the en- 
closed booklet with my best wishes for the 
Christmas Season. 

May I hope that this little book will 
prove a helpful reference as you widen 
your acquaintance with the many flowers 
and plants available for your garden. 

As we welcome the coming of the New 
Year with its possibilities for re-creating 
a better world, may we feel that our gar- 
dens are an essential part in developing 
the spiritual poise and vision we shall all 
need. For the enjoyment of our gardens 
is truly unselfish, as their beauty is always 
best when shared. 

May your garden bring you many added 
joys during the coming year. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

Cordially, 
Arthur S. Brooks, 
BROOKS NURSERIES. 

The results have been more than 
worth while! A number of recipients 
have gone out of their way to ex- 
press their thanks, even to dropping 
me a note of thanks. “It will stay 
on my desk for a long time,” said 
one. A garden club member said it 
was what she wanted, as she was 
giving a paper and wasn't sure of 
the pronunciation of some of the 
names she was using. 

So—thanks for making available 
such a valuable builder of good will. 


Arthur S. Brooks. 





THE nursery operated by Jacob 
Postma, Moxee City, Wash., is being 
closed. 

THE twenty pages of the October 
31 issue of Arnoldia, a continuation 
of the bulletin of popular informa- 
tion of the Arnold Arboretum, was 
devoted to nut growing in the north- 
eastern states, by Dr. L. H. MacDan- 
iels, of Cornell University. Particu- 
larly important is the discussion of 
climatic factors, while varieties and 
culture are likewise covered. 
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Selling Tree Expert Services 


“The chances of getting an order 
are infinitely greater when the 
sales effort is put forth in terms of 
the prospect's own interests. It is not 
at all unusual to find that a sales 
effort is nothing more than a blunt 
solicitation for an order, at a price. 
As might be expected, in those cases, 
the going is likely to be rough and 
the result discouraging.” 

That comment was applied to sell- 
ing tree expert services by Lester G. 
Bennett, president of Maurice L. 
Condon Co., Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., and started a more complete 
discussion, which emphasized that 
spectacular selling and promotional 
methods are not only unnecessary, 
but actually are not advisable. 

Tree experts, with nothing to sell 
but services, are regarded by the gen- 
eral 


public as professional men, 
rather than ordinary commercial 
firms. It is good business to develop 


this regard in a subtle way that does 
not approach an affectation. It does 
not require a vivid imagination to 
parallel work such as tree surgery, 
pruning, spraying, treating, feeding, 
bolting and bracing with the surgery 
and medicine of the doctors caring 
for human beings and animals. “Tree 
doctor” is by no means a facetious 
term when it is applied to the well 
trained and long-experienced men 
who care for trees. As in the 
parallel practices, there are those 
who acquired the term for them- 
selves, almost suddenly, with little or 
no training, aptitude or experience 
to recommend them. It is encourag- 
ing to find that this latter situation 
has been called to the attention of 
some legislatures to prevent, legally, 
the misuse of titles like “tree expert.” 

As might be expected after thirty 
years of tree work, Mr. Bennett 
practices what he preaches. His 
first approach to a prospective tree 
care assignment connected with a 
new building job avoids any sem- 
blance of selling. A short letter, indi- 
vidually addressed and typed, stresses 
points of importance to the owner. 
The value of that thinking is found 
in a voluminous file of friendly and 
appreciative letters that have acknowl- 
edged his thoughtfulness. 


By Hilding Carlson 


System in selling adds greatly to 
the efficiency and volume of 
business of any enterprise. This 
account of the selling program 
of one successful firm in the tree 
expert field offers suggestions to 
those in the same or allied lines. 





Second and third letters addressed 
to the prospects, as the work pro- 
gresses, inject a little selling effort, 
but with restraint. Personal contacts 
are relied upon for the direct solici- 
tations. 

As soon as possible after the first 
letter has gone out, an inspection of 
the building site is made to become 
thoroughly familiar with the specific 
problems. An obvious knowledge of 
a prospect's property is soon reflected 
in a conversation and, there again, 
the professional and thoroughgoing 
approach has its value. 

Before a personal call is made on 
a prospect, Mr. Bennett finds it help- 
ful to try to make an appointment 
with him through a telephone call. 





The possibility of awkward moments 
of explanations at the opening of the 
first personal call are eliminated by 
the interesting preliminary letters 
and a brief telephone conversation 
Another telephone tactic that has 
proved its value on some specific 
types of prospects is to call the wife 
instead of the husband. Most often 
that brings the comment, “You will 
have to talk to my husband about 
that.” And that is just what Mr 
Bennett wants. Then he asks if it is 
permissible to call the husband at 
his place of business. In such cases, 
the logical opening for the second 
call is that it is being made at the 
suggestion of the man’s wife, avoid 
ing any curt cutoffs. 

All personal calls are in terms of 
what should be done for the trees 
to obtain the most pleasant surround- 
ings for the house. 

A recent example of how the plan 
works for Mr. Bennett was the pros- 
pect who acknowledged the second 
letter in the series with the comment, 

interested in your method of 








This sycamore, beside the Washington headquarters at North White Plains, N. Y., 


is 250 years old, according to professional estimates 
of good size during the campaigns in this area during 1776, 1778 and 1781 
ington used it as his headquarters during those campaigns 
portance during the Battle of White Plains, October 28, 1778. 


Accordingly, it would have been 
Wash 
It was of particular im 
The tree is 200 feet 


high and it has a base circumference of 33 feet, 91/2 inches. This tree has been cared 


for by the Maurice L. Condon Co., Inc., White Plains 
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doing business. At present, I'm not 
ready to go ahead with the tree work, 
but I shall get in touch with you 
when I am ready.” Three days later, 
Mr. Bennett went to the site at what 
happened to be just the right time. 
The owner was there. The ensuing 
conversation was entirely advisory, 
with no question about “when do we 
start” or expense. A drive was 
located for greatest convenience and 
with every regard for the trees. The 
trees that needed care were discussed 
fully. With an intuitive feeling that 
it was not necessary to force the 
issue of an order at that time, Mr. 
Bennett prepared to leave. The 
owner then inquired about the prob- 
able cost of the work. It was accept- 
able to the owner, and inasmuch as he 
was thoroughly convinced of the ca- 
pability of the firm, he gave the order 
for the work on the spot and said 
that it could be started at any time. 
It should be kept in mind that this 
prospect had written that he was not 
ready and that the tree man’s subse- 
quent visit showed no signs of want- 
ing to change his mind on that point. 
But the apparently unselfish interest 
in the prospect's trees, supported by 
an evident knowledge of what needed 
to be done and how to do it, turned 
his decision from one of delay to one 
of immediate action. Since that time, 
the Condon organization has received 
letters of approval from that owner 
and has done other work for him. 


In another, somewhat similar, in- 
stance a telephone call from an 
owner after he had received the first 
letter brought about an appointment 
to meet at the site of the new house. 
This owner prized his trees highly. 
He had planned to locate his house 
close to two large oaks. However, 
after explanation of the root systems, 
he decided to relocate the house 
twenty feet farther from the trees. 
This change avoided any harmful ef- 
fect on the trees and, because of their 
size, did not disturb the planned set 
ting for the house. 

Mr. Bennett subscribes to Dodge 
Reports, the daily construction news 
service, for specific job information 
that will help him in his sales efforts. 
In many cases the first news about a 
job is issued while it is being contem- 
plated, before an architect has been 
selected, thereby enabling Mr. Ben- 
nett to send early and strategic letters. 
Of course, he watches for subsequent 
news about the jobs that interest him, 
as they progress through the planning, 


bidding and building stages. The pro- 
fessional approach to each prospect 
starts immediately after his job ap- 
pears in the news service, for the 
specific information includes his name, 
present address, the address of the 
new job, the type of building, the 
approximate cost, the architect’s name 
and address if one has been selected, 
the general structural features of the 
projected building, the current status 
of the work, what is scheduled for 
next consideration and the approxi- 
mate date. 

The Maurice L. Condon Co. was, 
in all likelihood, the first firm of tree 
experts to work for a public utility in 
the trimming of trees to avoid inter- 
ference with the power lines and, at 
the same time, to protect the trees 
from injury. The first job for a util- 
ity was done in 1916 and since that 
time Condon crews have worked 
throughout the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. On one assignment in up- 
state New York a crew worked along 
a utility’s lines continuously for two 
years. It is not unusual for a job to 
last six months. This long experience 
in a specialized field of tree work has 
developed what might truly be called 
“a diplomatic ability’. Trimming 
rights are a factor in work on trees 
that are not owned by the utilities. 
The authority for granting those 
rights has not been standardized, and 
it is up to the tree men to get them 
from the local authority. That is not 
always so easy as it may. seem. 

This organization was founded by 
Maurice L. Condon, in 1910. Mr. 
Condon continues his active interest 
in the firm, but he is more closely 
identified with the Outpost Nurseries, 
Inc., Ridgefield, Conn., of which he 


is vice-president. 





OBITUARY. 


J. Roy West. 


J. Roy West, landscape designer 
and member of the firm of Simonds, 
West & Blair, Chicago, IIl., died No- 
vember 25, in the room in which he 
was born, 61 years ago, in his home 
at 948 Hubbard street, Hubbard 
Woods. Mr. West had been a land- 
scape designer in Chicago since 1898. 
He designed portions of Lincoln park, 
and was a fellow of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. He 
was unmarried. Surviving are two 
sisters, Mrs. J. R. Fletcher and Mrs. 
Harry Carpenter. 
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Witch hazel, of suggestive name, 
is used by “well witchers” to find 
hidden water. The alcoholic extract 
of its leaves is supposed to be of me- 
dicinal value (grandmother used 
witch hazel and bay rum as a hand 
lotion — remember?). But perhaps 
the strangest characteristic of this 
strange plant is that it blooms in win- 
ter, producing its stringy-petaled flow- 
ers during any warm spell from late 
October to February. Call it the 
latest of autumn flowers or the earliest 
of spring flowers, it is all one to the 
witch hazel. 

* - * * * 

Half the fun of old herbals lies in 
the feeling of superiority which some 
old beliefs give us who live in the 
enlightened age. Who would think 
the belief that cotton was actually a 
live sheep growing on the stem of a 
plant would last for 400 years, for in- 
stance? The Germans called it 
“baumwolle” (tree wool), and the lit- 
tle sheep was believed to graze on the 
grass and plants which grew around 
it. 


aa * . * * 

The dahlia has one of the most cos- 
mopolitan backgrounds of any flower. 
With the plant originally from Mex- 
ico, a Swedish botanist named Dahl 
was the first person to introduce it. 
Napoleon's Josephine planted one of 
the tubers in her garden and would 
not permit it to be grown anywhere 
else. However, a visiting Polish 
prince bribed the royal gardener to 
steal some of the tubers, which 
spoiled the plant completely for Jo- 
sephine. From that time on she re- 
fused to cultivate the dahlia. 

* * * * * 

After reading “Swiss Family Rob- 
inson” with the 13-year-old (and what 
a welcome relief their remote, won- 
derfully self-sufficient little isle is 
from today’s headline news), we 
were not surprised to learn that 
Russell C. Westcott, plant explorer, 
has just returned from a trip to Cen- 
tral American jungles with samples 
of a gourdlike fruit that blows apart 
with a loud explosion when it’s ripe 
and a melon that has meat like an 
orange, but tastes like a combination 
of muskmelon, papaya and pine- 
apple! 
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Annuals for Neighborhood Nurserymen 


While discussing the subject of 
“Annuals for the Neighborhood 
Nurseryman™ and giving the go- 
ahead signal for another article fol- 
lowing that in the preceding issue, 
our editor had this to say: “It seems 
to me that the idea you have pre- 
sented and the suggestions made in 
this article will be of help to many 
readers. Some nurserymen handle 
annuals now, while others talk about 
it, but fear the competition of the 
peddlers and grdcery stores will take 
the profit out of it. By the selection 
of unusual plants and better varieties, 
I think that question can be an- 
swered.” It may be that some expe- 
riences and observations along that 
line will be helpful. 

Although I do not try to grow 
ordinary annuals and meet the prices 
of mass-production establishments 
that find outlets through all sorts of 
channels, I still believe that it can be 
profitably managed if one has the 
facilities and the efficient help needed 
for that kind of work. As in other 
kinds of mass production, every short 
cut known to the trade would have 
to be used and costs of production 
and distribution would have to be 
carefully figured before a_ selling 
price could be established. These 
matters are largely ones of observa- 
tion on my part, because I have never 
felt inclined to enter the highly com- 
petitive field of pansies, English 
daisies, petunias, zinnias and others 
of that class, but I have watched two 
neighborhood nurserymen during re- 
cent years doing that very thing with 
every appearance of satisfactory 
profits. That is not, however, where 
the most profit is to be found in the 
culture of annuals, as I tried to show 
in the preceding article and shall now 
continue. 

All the honeyworts that I have 
grown are interesting plants for the 
student and useful for the gardener. 
The best of the annuals appears to 
be Cerinthe retorta, a plant up to 
twenty inches in height, with lovely 
bluish leaves, usually spotted white 
and brown or red-brown, and purple- 
tipped, yellow tubular flowers on the 
borage family pattern. Its big 
mounds of foliage are a season-long 


By C. W. Wood 


Continuing the comments in the 
preceding issue, this experienced 
plantsman tells how annuals are 
a profitable addition to the stock 
of a retail nurseryman selling 
locally, affording a quick turn- 
over and an easy supplement to 
perennia! plant sales. By grow- 
ing the less common varieties 
described 


cheap competition. 


here he may avoid 





delight, and it is further enhanced 
by a long period of flower produc- 
tion. And best of all, it is perfectly 
easy and quite indestructible in a 
light soil in full sun. Unfortunately, 
seeds are not easy to obtain, espe- 
cially since the war in Europe has 
cut off sources of supply there. But 
I notice that seeds of C. major are 
available here, and it is only a little 
less attractive, lacking only in foliage 
spots. As the plants of both kinds 
mentioned grow rapidly, they present 
a problem to the commercial grower. 
They should be started by the middle 
of April in this latitude to be ready 
for the bedding season, and that 
means they will be in 3Y2-inch pots 
when they are ready to sell and per- 
haps 4-inch will be needed. 

On the other hand, the two little 
snapdragon-like plants from south- 
western Europe, which botanists call 
chenorrhinum and gardeners gener- 
ally know as linaria, are no trouble 
at all. They are not annuals, to be 
sure, though they are too tender for 
our northern winters, and so we treat 
them as annuals, or, if we prefer, as 
tender perennials. Two kinds, C. 
glareosum and C. origanifolium, are 
known to me, but there is scarcely 
enough difference between the two 
to justify handling both. They get 
up to eight inches tall at maturity, 
but in the meantime they have been 
blooming since they were three 
inches high, commencing in June 
from seeds planted in late March and 
continuing until snow. Their offer- 
ings are little snapdragons, pale lilac 
or lavender to purple, usually with 
white lips. Although somewhat deli- 


cate in looks, the plants are perfectly 
able to take care of themselves in 
any sunny, well drained situation, 
and the latter at least selfsows here. 
If one’s schedule makes it more ’de- 
sirable, cuttings may be taken in Au- 
gust and wintered in a protected 
frame. The cuttings may then be 
potted up in spring and handled sub- 
sequently in the ordinary way. 

Several chrysanthemum species 
and at least one plant that is usually 
grouped with them, but is perhaps 
more properly classed as matricaria, 
deserve the attention of growers 
One from northern Africa, C. Mawii, 
was given much publicity several 
years ago as a useful perennial for 
the rock garden. I do not know how 
much cold it can stand, but it is defi 
nitely not hardy here in northern 
Michigan and, judging from reports, 
it apparently is not reliable any place 
in the north. Consequently, the plant 
seems to have dropped out of sight. 
That is to be regretted, too, for it is 
a lovely useful thing if used as an 
annual. In the latter role, I like to 
sow the seeds in March and give two 
or three weeks outdoors before in- 
troducing them into heat. Perhaps 
an equally good or better plan would 
be to sow in autumn and store in a 
frame until wanted in early spring. 
As most growers know the beauty 
of its silvery-rose daisies, space need 
not be taken for that. While on the 
subject of chrysanthemums, I should 
like to call attention to a little 
Spaniard, C. myconis, which I men- 
tioned with enthusiasm in this col- 
umn years ago. Little need be re- 
ported now, except to remind inter- 
ested growers that its little yellow 
daisies on plants to ten inches in 
height, for a long time in summer, 
hold definite value for the role under 
discussion. 

How Chrysanthemum inodorum, 
or more properly Matricaria inodora, 
has escaped the attention of so many 
gardeners and growers is not easy to 
understand. That is especially true 
of its two double varieties, Bridal 
Robe, producing double white flow- 
ers on 18-inch plants, and Snow 
Carpet, yielding double white flow- 
ers, as much as two inches across, 
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on plants ten inches in height. They 
have the added beauty of lacy green 
foliage, a blooming period that cov- 
ers the long season from June until 
heavy freezes and an amiable dis- 
position that laughs at drought and 
neglect. Seeds germinate as readily 
as radishes, the plants grow without 
fussing and plants from April sow- 
ings commence to bloom in June. 
Unfortunately, only fifty per cent 
come fully double, yet, even so, they 
are so lovely and so useful (pot 
plants, bedding, cutting, etc.) that 
they deserve universal recognition. 

Because of a long season of bloom, 
beautiful flowers and foliage, ease of 
culture and other desirable traits, 
several annual corydalis species should 
find a place in our present enumera- 
tion. It is not necessary to go into 
details about their looks, except to 
say that they all carry the lovely 
ferny, sometimes glaucous, foliage of 
the genus; that their flowers, usually 
pink or yellow, or a combination of 
these two colors, are built on ordi- 
nary fumitory lines, and that they 
attract attention from all lovers of 
unshowy beauty. Species found use- 
ful in my trials include C. aurea, C. 
lutea and C. sempervirens rosea, and 
especially the latter. Unless one is sure 
about the viability of his seeds, fall 
planting in flats is advisable. Fresh 
seeds planted in February or March 
and brought into heat in April will 
give blooming plants at bedding 
time. 

Gardeners who know enough about 
plants to be aware of the fact that the 
genus crepis contains some weeds 
(spreadersand selfsowers) are not apt 
to be enthusiastic about anything 
bearing that name. Show them Crepis 
rubra (sometimes with the qualifier 
rosea attached) when it is bearing its 
pretty pink dandelions on foot-tall 
stems, which it will be doing from 
June onward from late March sow- 
ings, and a sale is made. It does well 
in poor light soil in full sun and is 
easy to grow from seeds. It has 
never made a nuisance of itself here. 

There are great possibilities in an- 
nual delphiniums, not the larkspurs 
of gardens, but little known species 
which give an entirely different ef- 
fect than those well known subjects. 
The Chinese delphinium, D. grandi- 
florum, is one of these, but needs no 
introduction here. It has a Hima- 
layan form, D. cinerea, though, 
which not only blooms as quickly as 
the real Chinese, but also is a depend- 


able perennial in light soil (I have 
plants 8 years‘old). Its flowers are 
spurless and of an entrancing shade 
of deep sky-blue. It commences to 
bloom within ten weeks or so of 
sowing and continues through the 
summer. Then there are D. orientale 
(it needs freezing to get good ger- 
mination), with rich purple flowers 
on 2-foot plants, and D. paniculatum, 
another 2-foot beauty with blue flow- 
ers in graceful panicles over a long 
period. All are quite easy to handle 
in pots (D. cinerea especially so) 
until bedding-out time, and all are 
unusual enough to attract attention. 

A little South African member of 
the figwort family, Diascia Barber, 
is one of the most charming annuals 
that I know; it is also one of the 
easiest of the half-hardy kinds. Why 
then, I often wonder, is it not more 
popular? Seeds (they are tiny and 
need care in their early stages of 
growth) planted about April 1 
should produce blooming plants in 
June; so one can adjust the sowing 
time to meet his local needs. It 
makes little bushes up to a height 
of a foot or fitteen inches, sprinkled 
all over and through with little, 2- 
spurred, salmon-pink flowers all sum- 
mer until frost. A good companion 
for it will be found in the tropical 
American figwort, Alonsoa Mutisii, 
seeds of which are sometimes offered 
in this country. The latter grows up 
to eighteen inches tall and produces 
typical figwort flowers, deep salmon- 
pink in color, over the same long 
period as the former. Both are easy 
in ordinary garden soil in sun, come 
readily from seeds and are amenable 
to pot culture. 

Because the violet cress, Ionop- 
sidium acaule, needs a little more 
care (root moisture or a cool situa- 
tion) than the average gardener likes 
to give his plants, I rather hesitated 
about including it here; yet it is so 
useful for large-scale planting among 
steppingstones, on paved terraces 
and in similar places and is, conse- 
quently, salable in large numbers to 
the more pretentious gardeners that 
it will be included. Two characters, 
a low mat of foliage and a continu- 
ous production of 4-petaled lavender 
flowers, make it desirable for the 
purposes named. It comes into 
bloom within two months of seed 
sowing and may be sold from 2-inch 
pots. 

Several linarias of my acquaint- 
ance, including some of the reputedly 
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perennial kinds, such as L. faucicola 
and L. glacialis, would make useful 
items for nursery sales, and inter- 
ested growers are well advised, I be- 
lieve, when they are told to investi- 
gate this genus. But our present list 
would not be complete without spe- 
cial mention of L. Broussonetii, one 
of the neatest and best little annuals 
that I know. Imagine little mounds 
up to a height of eight inches com- 
pletely covered with little, orange- 
lipped, black-spotted yellow snap- 
dragons, not for a month or two, 
but from late spring until winter, 
and you have an inadequate picture 
of this worthy plant. It is so easy 
to grow that it may be sown in early 
spring where it is to bloom, and it 
is just as easy in pots until bedding 
time. 

Although usually listed in cata- 
logues as a perennial and sometimes 
as an annual, Salvia argentea is more 
or less biennial in its behavior here. 
It would, therefore, strictly speaking, 
have no place in this enumeration. 
I have, however, found it a splendid 
seller when handled along with an- 
nual bedders. The seeds are then 
started in March and handled like 
the others. It makes a big rosette 
of white woolly leaves, attractive in 
that state to all gardeners and lovely 
beyond compare as the rosette in- 
creases in size. The following year, 
if it has been given perfect drainage, 
it will throw up a tall spike (perhaps 
five feet), bearing quite showy flow- 
ers of various shades. 

Although our space is exhausted, 
I should like to make brief mention 
of two unusual items which have 
proved to be good sellers here. One, 
Schizopetalon Walkeri, is a rather 
unshowy South American crucifer 
whose fortune is in its delightful 
night fragrance. It gets up to a foot 
in height and produces its fringed- 
petaled white flowers over a quite 
long season. The other, Omphalodes 
linifolia, a Portuguese cousin of blue- 
eyed Mary, of annual duration, is 
especially valuable because it does 
well in shade—a situation not often 
favored by annuals. White flowers 
on a gray-leaved shrublike plant of 
10-inch stature are its offering. Both 
are easy to grow from seeds, easy in 
pots and easy in the garden. 





JAMES PHIFER, formerly with 
firms at McMinnville, Tenn., has 
joined the wholesale staff of the Baker 
Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


The following list of meetings the 
coming winter includes those whose 
dates are known to have been set. 

Secretaries of other state associa- 
tions are invited to send announce- 
ment of date and place, so that it 
may be included in the next issue. 


December 9 and 10, Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Lowry hotel, 
St. Paul. 

January 6 to 8, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Muehlebach hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

January 7 and 8, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 9 and 10, Nebraska Association 
of Nurserymen, Capital hotel, Lincoln. 

January 13 to 15, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 

January 19 to 21, short course for nurs- 
erymen, landscape gardeners and arborists, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 21 and 22, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Antlers hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

January 21 and 22, Oklahoma State 
Nurserymen’s Association. 

January 22, A. A. N. eastern regional 
meeting, with Long Island Nurserymen’s 
Association, Garden City hotel, Garden 
City. 

January 27 and 28, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton. 

January 28 and 29, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Hayes, Jackson. 

January 29, Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 

February 17 and 18, short course for 
nurserymen, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind. 





PLAN OHIO PROGRAM. 


The winter meeting of the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at the Netherlands Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, January 7 and 8. The 
Cincinnati Landscape Association 
will act as host to the state organiza- 
tion, and plans are being made for 
a most helpful convention, states 
E. A. Smith, secretary of the local 
group. 

The executive committee of the 
state association will meet with the 
local association in a special session 
January 6, at the hotel, for final 
arrangements. 

The entertainment features of the 
meeting will be in the hands of the 
local association, which has a state- 
wide reputation for successes in this 
field. The time-honored old-fashioned 
dinner will be held Wednesday eve- 


ning, January 7. Dancing and enter- 
tainment will follow the dinner. 

John Siebenthaler, vice-president 
of the state association, and his com- 
mittee have promised a program of 
live and timely subjects. It has been 
the constant aim of the program com- 
mittee to work out a schedule of such 
interest and importance that all nurs- 
erymen of the state will be attracted 
to the meeting. 

A. L. Heger is chairman of the re- 
ception committee, Peter Cassinelli 
is chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee, and Carl E. Kern is president 
of the Cincinnati Landscape Associa- 
tion and active on all the committees. 





WESTERN PROGRAM. 


The program of the Western As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, to be held 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., will open with a retail 
nurserymen's meeting, January 6, at 
2 p. m., in the Trianon room. The 
schedule for the succeeding days is: 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 10 A. M. 

Call to order, by President George W. 
Holsinger. 

Roll call and introduction of members. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

Appointment of committees. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report. 

Introduction of new members. 

Address of welcome, by President 
George W. Holsinger. 

Plans for the A. A, N. convention and 
the Western association's part in financing, 
reported by Charles W. Williams, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 2 P. M. 

“Planning the Small Home Grounds,” 
by S. Herbert Hare, landscape architect 
and city planner and president of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Middle West Orchard Situation,” by 
T. J. Talbert, chairman of the depart- 
ment of horticulture and forestry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 7:30 P. M. 
Banquet for nurserymen and families; 

entertainment. “Design for Living, 1942,” 

by H. Merle Smith, public relations ex- 

pert, Kansas City, Mo. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 10 A. M 


Wage and hour laws discussion, led by 
Edwin J. Stark and Richard P. White. 

Committee reports: Resolutions, audit- 
ing, nominations and other committees. 

Election of officers. 

Provision has been made for trade 
exhibits. Those interested should 
write the secretary, C. C. Smith, 
Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
Ia., for details. 
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MINNESOTA PROGRAM. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Minnesota State Nurserymen’s 
Association will be held December 9 
and 10 at the Lowry hotel, St. Paul. 
The program follows: 


DECEMBER 9, 9:30 A. M. 
President's message, by Vincent Bailey 
Treasurer's report, by Harold Reid 
Appointment of committees. 

“Making Rural Homes More Attrac- 
tive,” by Paul E. Miller, director of agri- 
cultural extension, University of Minne- 
sota. 

“The Nurseryman and the Entomol- 
ogist,” by Prof. A. T, Ruggles, state en- 
tomologist, University of Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 9, 2:30 P. M. 

“Agriculture and the Nursery Industry,” 
by R. A. Trovatten, commissioner of agri- 
culture. 

“Forestry in Minnesota—Its Purposes 
and Its Hopes,” by Henry S. Weber, state 
forester. 

“New Interesting Developments in Reg- 
ulatory Control,” by Thor Aamodt, nurs- 
ery inspector. 

Report of nominations committee. 


DECEMBER 9, 6 P. M. 
Nurserymen’s dinner. Harold Reid, 
chairman. 


DECEMBER 10, 9:30 A. M. 

Membership meeting, open to all mem- 
bers in good standing. 

“The Tax Situation in Minnesota,” by 
Senator M. J. Galvin. 

“National Issues Affecting All Nursery- 
men,” by Richard P. White, executive sec- 
retary, A. A. N., Washington, D. C. 

Proposed method of charging for nurs- 
ery inspection and the licensing of tree 
surgeons, nursery agents and spray rig 
operators, reported by the legislative com- 


mittee. 
DECEMBER 10, 2 P. M. 

Meeting of Minnesota chapter of Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. Bj. Loss, 
secretary. 

“Effects of War on Agriculture,” by Dr 
O. B. Jessness, chief of division of agricul- 
ture economics, University of Minnesota. 

“New Fruits for Minnesota,” by Prof 
W. H. Alderman, chief of division of hor- 


ticulture, University of Minnesota 





PLAN EASTERN MEETING. 
The officers of the Long Island 


Nurserymen’s Association and those 
of the Long Island chapter of the 
A. A. N. met November 14 at the 
Garden City hotel, Garden City, L. L., 
with Frank LaBar, vice-president of 
the A. A. N. and executive committee 
member from the eastern region, and 
Charles Hess, chairman of the eastern 
regional unit. Plans for the meeting 
of the eastern region for this coming 
winter were discussed. 

It was decided to hold the meeting 
Thursday, January 22, at the Garden 
City hotel. The Long Island Nurs- 
erymen’s Associaton and the Long 
Island chapter will be joint hosts to 
the region. Secretary R. P. White is 
scheduled to speak. This will be the 
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only meeting he will be able to attend 
in the region during the winter. 
President Edwin Stark is expected to 
be there, and attempt will be made 
to get Major Rodyenko, outstanding 
army camouflage expert, for the main 
speaker. 

“We are going to invite those in 
the region to bring their wives,” states 
G. Bradley Hart, secretary of the 
Long Island association. The Garden 
City hotel is an unusually attractive 
hotel in a beautiful setting, far enough 
from New York to be in quiet sur- 
roundings, yet close enough so that 
the members’ families can conveniently 
stop in the city on their way home, 
the day after the meeting. This should 
be an attraction. There is also a host- 
ess at the hotel to organize entertain- 
ment for the ladies. Room rates are 
$3 and $5. 





DISPLAY GREENHOUSE. 


The Westover Nursery Co., 7800 
Olive boulevard, University City, 
Mo., has just added a store and dis- 


play greenhouse to the range of green- 
houses covering 50,000 square feet. 

In the store is displayed a wide 
variety of novelty pots, some planted. 
A complete line of insecticides, ferti- 
lizers, grass seeds and other garden 
supplies is carried. 

From the store one passes through 
double French doors into the display 
greenhouse, where there is an attrac- 
tive pool, 5 x 20 feet, of black and 
white Italian marble. 

The greenhouse attached to the 
store is used to display some of each 
variety of cactus, succulent, flowering 
or foliage plant suitable for planting 
novelty pots. 

In addition to the greenhouses, the 
Westover Nursery Co. has sixty-one 
acres in University City and forty 
acres at Robertson, Mo. Both nurs- 
eries are devoted to the growing of 
a complete line of stock. 

Arthur A. Guenther, president, 
and Henry W. Endres, vice-president 
and general manager, are enthusiastic 
about this improvement. 





=~ 




















New Shop 


and Display House of St. Louis Nursery and Florists’ Firm. 
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MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The Western Pennsylvania Nurs 
erymen’s Association met November 
21 at the Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh, 
holding an afternoon and evening ses- 
sion. Fifty members and friends en- 
joyed a fine meeting. The business 
affairs were handled promptly. New 
directors were elected as follows: 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Dale Schwab, 
Herman Busch, John C. Reagan, Her- 
bert Hoechstetter, W. P. Morrow and 
L. E. Wissenbach. 

Felix E. Held, secretary of the col- 


lege of commerce, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on selling, collecting 


and advertising. 

Richard P. White, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, spoke on the present 
and future of the nursery industry. 
As usual, Mr. White answered in his 
superb manner the many questions 
asked by members. 

Robert P. Meahl, assistant profes- 
sor of nursery industry at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, spoke on trees 
and shrubs and illustrated his talk 
with colored slides. 

Dr. Fred V. Grau, agronomist in 
the extension service of Pennsylvania 
State College, was a surprise guest 
and a welcome one. He was kept busy 
answering many questions. 


L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 


MAY RESHIP ELMS. 

Nurserymen within the area regu- 
lated by the quarantine for the Dutch 
elm disease will be able to reship to 
points outside the area elm trees that 
have been received from the nonreg- 
ulated area, but only during the dor- 
mant period of the insect vectors, 
from November 1 to March 31, and 
with the provision that such plants be 
handled under conditions of sanita- 
tion and segregation prescribed by 
the inspectors. 

The text of the order issued by 
P. N. Annand, chief of the federal 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine, effective November 10, by 
which the previsions of quarantine 71, 
on account of the Dutch elm disease, 
are modified reads: “Elm plants orig- 
inating in nonregulated area and re- 
ceived within the regulated area dur- 
ing the period from November 1 to 
March 31, inclusive, of any 12-month 
period may be reshipped interstate to 
nonregulated area during the period 
specified above when such plants have 
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livery. 





HILL’S JUNIPER GRAFTS 


More than three-fourths of our annual production of grafts have now been sold, mostly to customers 
who place their orders with us each season. 
These are strong, vigorous grafts suitable for lining out in field rows. We will be sold out by about 
January 1, so we urge early placement of orders. Following assortment still available April and May de- 


Prices $28.00 per 100 — $250.00 per 1000 


25 of same variety and size at 100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate. 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana aurea (Hill Golden Pfitzer Juniper) 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis blue (Blue Column Chinese Juniper) 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Blue Sargent Juniper) 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Green Sargent Juniper) 
Juniperus communis depressa, vase-shaped (Vase-Shaped Prostrate Juniper) 
Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) 
Juniperus scopulorum (Chandler's Silver Juniper) 
Juniperus scopulorum (Silver Glow Juniper) 
Juniperus squamata meyeri (Meyer Juniper) 
Juniperus virginalis, dark green 
Juniperus virginiana burki (Burk Redcedar) 
Juniperus virginiana cannarti (Cannart Redcedar) 
Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar) 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidiformis hilli (Hill Dundee Juniper) 


Send for new fall wholesale catalogue now ready for mailing. Dealer's descriptive catalogue, 60 color 
plates of Evergreens, no prices shown, 50c per copy. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS - LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





been handled under conditions of san- 
itation and segregation as prescribed 
by the inspector to prevent attack or 
infestation by insect vectors of the 
Dutch elm disease or accidental or 
natural infection by the fungus caus- 
ing the disease. Such shipments of 
elm plants shall bear an identifying 
tag issued by the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine showing 
compliance with these conditions.” 





PICEA OMORIKA. 


Picea omorika, the Serbian spruce, 
is considered by many plant authori- 
ties as the best of all the spruces for 
landscape planting. This statement 
would be especially true for many sec- 
tions of the midwest. 

It is native to southeastern Europe, 
where it is said to attain a height of 
100 feet. It possesses a medium 
growth rate in the midwest and prob- 
ably will attain a height of fifty feet 
or more at maturity. In habit of 
growth it is narrow pyramidal, with 
spreading branches upturned at their 
ends. The needles are comparatively 
flat, similar to those of the firs, glossy 
green below and with two white bands 
on the dorsal side. These white bands 


show prominently on leaves on the 
upturned ends of the branches. 
While the spruces, as a group, are 
more adaptable than the firs to variable 
soil and environmental conditions, the 
Serbian spruce does best in rich, well 
drained soil retentive of moisture. It 
will withstand smoke and dust better 
than the firs and most of the spruces, 
but still would not be advocated for 
congested city districts. It is hardy 
and subject to few pests. Propagation 
is from seeds. It is an excellent ever- 
green tree for specimen planting, and 
if it becomes more reasonable in price 
it might be used in mass plantings as 
screens. L. Gs. & 


CHECK MACHINERY. 


Checking nursery machinery and 
equipment for worn or damaged 
parts now is recommended, so that 
there may be no delay in spring if 
parts are needed. 

A sharp reduction in the number 
of farm machines to be manufactured 
in 1942 makes it important to take 
care of existing equipment. Although 
the shortages of steel, copper and 
other metals mean that fewer new 
tractors and implements will be made, 





ESTIMATING CHARTS 


By JOHN SURTEES 


The new Ready Reckoner for Tree 
Balls, Tree Pits, Lawns, Hedges, Ex- 
cavation, Topsoil, Humus, Manure, 
Areas, Weights, Carloads, Truckloads 
and much other information. 


They Save Time. They Save Errors. 


Over 200 sizes Tree Balls, 800 sizes 
Tree Pits, Truckloads, Carloads, 
Quantities, Weights, Areas. All fig- 


ured out for immediate reference. 


The Useful Ready Reckoner 
and Guide for Estimating 


Second edition now in print. 


Price $2.00 


For sale by 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











nurserymen may obtain repair parts 
for old machinery if they order them 
early. Because of the importance of 
agriculture to national defense, man- 
ufacturers will be allowed enough 
metals to produce repair parts. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








“Victoria's got ‘em awful bad again 
this morning, Emil,” I says to Emil 
one hot sultry day last August. “I’m 
telling you Emil that old mare has 
got the heaves so bad this A. M. 
I ain't got the heart to keep her on 
the cultivator.” 

I dropped down in the chair by 
Emil’s desk where he was sitting there 
adding up his bills from last spring 
and fall. “Seven and four to carry— 
don’t bother me now Chas.,” he says, 
‘can’t you see I am busy with the 
office work?” Emil says as he kept on 
with his arithmetic. 

“No use to add up, Emil,” I says, 
“You know you ain't got anything on 
hand to pay off anyway. Another 
thing, Emil, if you would shed that 
winter underwear you wouldn't be 
going around all summer like you was 
sitting in a wet swimming suit.” 

“Chas. here is a statement from the 
East and West Nursery for $42.00, 
what did we get from them this 
spring?” 

“Wasn't this spring, Emil, that bill 
is for that asparagus from last spring, 
a year ago, That was for giant Wash- 
ington, which you claimed turned out 
to be just runty, run out stuff. Now 
Emil, we got to do something about 
that old fossil of a horse. I took just 
one trip up and down the goose- 
berries and she sounds like a donkey 
engine at a lumber camp. When she 
drops dead I hope she has got con- 
sideration enough to fall over on the 
end of the row. By the time I hooked 
onto her with a half hitch around her 
middle to drag her out it would knock 
down at least 4 rows of gooseberries 
at $4.00 per row is $16.00. Why 
don’t you give the old girl a break, 
Emil? There is 20 horses waiting their 
turn up at the fox farm that is in the 
prime of life compared with that old 
nag.” 

“Chas. if you have been listening to 
any tractor salesmen again, just get it 
out of your head. I've told you time 
and again, tractors is the ruination of 
nurseries. Give me a good horse 
everytime.” 

“What makes you think Victoria 
is a good horse? It ain't only the 
heaves either. There’s that fetlock 
joint on her left front leg, that is apt to 
give out anytime again and you know 


“The Old Gray Mare Ain’t What She Used to Be.” 


what happens whenever you put her 
on the stone boat to haul out them 
big maples, out goes her stifle joint 
again. Old Doc said the next time it 
goes out don’t call him, but just un- 
limber that old goose gun at the old 
lady. You would be doing her a big 
favor.” 

“Chas. you ought to be ashamed to 
talk that way about old Victoria. 
That mare is a genuine full blooded 
Suffolk Punch. Her grandfather was 
imported from England.” 

“Tl bet he come over on the May- 
flower or before,” I says. 

“Didn't I ever show you her papers, 
Chas., that come with her when I got 
her from old man Brewster?” Emil 
says. 

He rummaged around in the bottom 
drawer and come up with a faded and 
torn piece of paper. “There is her 
papers, Chas. see that.” He waved it 
in front of me with a big flourish. 
“Mariba Sue, by Bob Warren out of 
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Winnie May, Aug. 12, 1922.” He 
took a good look at the paper again 
and squinted his eyes. “That can’t 
be right, "22. Here Chas. is that °22 
or °32, Chas?” 

“°22 it is, Emil. No wonder the 
old girl is all in. She will be old 
enough to vote in the next election. 
She was an old nag when Brewster 
slipped her to you and that was 8 or 
9 years ago,” I says. 

“He didn’t slip me nothing on that 
deal, Chas. Brewster told me she 
wasn't any good on the heavy truck 
at the windmill factory, but she would 
be a good horse for many a day on 
the cultivator.” 

“She ain't no good horse for the 
cultivator anyway, Emil. She is a 
draft horse, or was one in her day. 
She weighs 1400 pounds and eats as 
much as a team of regular horses. 
What kind of a deal did you make 
with Brewster when you got her, 
Emil?” I says. 

“It was Brewster's idea to trade, 
so he couldn’t blame me,” Emil said, 
leaning back in his chair with a far 
away look in his eyes. “I remember 
that deal well, Chas. At that time 
I had a beautiful Arabian gelding, 





SPECIAL PRICES FOR DECEMBER 


We offer the following list of vines in both lining-out and finished stock at these 
attractive prices during the month of December. Place your order now for your. require- 
ments for shipment any time up to April 15. 


Terms: 


discount and free packing for cash with order. 
or send your want list for special quotations. 


and true-to-name. 


60 days net to those who furnish satisfactory credit references, or less 10% 


See our fall trade list for other items 
All stock guaranteed to be first-class 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN THE NOVEMBER 15 ISSUE FOR OTHER 
ITEMS AT THESE ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


VINES AND CREEPERS 


ARISTOLOCHIA TOMENTOSA. Dutch- 

man’s-pipe. Per 100 Per 1000 
l-yr., s., No. 1, 6 to 9 ins... .$1.50 $12.00 
1-yr., s., No. 2, 3 to 6 ins.... 1.25 10.00 


CAPREOLATA. Cross Vine. 
Evergreen, climbing to height of 50 feet; 
flowers in many clusters, yellowish-red, 
lighter within tubes. Hurdy as far 
north as Massachusetts. Very attractive. 

2-yr., No. 1, Lo., 8 to 12 ins.. .$3.50 $30.00 

2-yr., No. 2, Lo., 4 to Sins... 2.50 20.00 

BIGNONIA RADICANS. Trumpet Creeper. 

6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., “ sececeesd $1.25 $10. 

12 to 18 ins., 1- oe 


BIGNONIA 


18 to 24 et tat No. 1.. 4.50 40.00 

12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., tr., No. 2.. 4.00 35.00 

2to 3ft., 3-yr.,tr., No. 1.. 6.50 60.00 

CELASTRUS ORBICULATUS. Oriental 
Bittersweet. 

12 to 18 ins., tr., br., No. 2... .$4.50 $40.00 

18 to 24 ins., tr., br., No. 1.... 5.50 50.00 

2to 3ft., extra heavy .... 6.50 60.00 
CELASTRUS SCANDENS. American Bit- 

tersweet. 

6 to 12 ins., l-yr., 8. .......+.. $1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ims., l-yr., 8. .....+++- 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., l-yr., 8. ....-+-++ 2.00 15.00 
18 to 24 ins., tr., Dr. ......-+- 5.50 50.00 

Zto Sft., tr., DE. ....cceeee 6.50 60.00 

6 to 12 ins., c., fruiting ..... 2.50 20.00 

2to 18ins.,c., fruiting ..... 3.00 25.00 
18 to 24 ins.,c., fruiting ..... 3.50 30.00 


3-yr., tr., No. 


LONICERA JAPONICA HALLIANA., Hall's 
Japanese Honeysuckle. Per — Per 10,000 
2\4-in. pots, well br.. oe = —tsé tse 





3 -in. pots, well br.. v4 osece 
Small lining-out ..... 00 $ 40.00 
Medium lining-out ........ .00 50.00 
errr 00 250.00 
Se! | eae 00 200.00 
Pe. Gi. BU Maeaseuceseses .00 150.00 
a. 2. Me Mvetecncescuse 00 300.00 
Rs Ws BK Becccccccesies 00 250.00 
e.. Gn Be Meneecvevesnes 20.00 175.00 
3-ye., tz., Ne. 1, BOAVF...... 45.00 § ..... 
VINCA MAJOR. Bigleaf Periwinkle. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
3-yr., tr.. No.1, 2to 3 ft..925.00 ..... 


2, 18 to 24 ins. 20.00 


3-yr., tr.. No. 3,12 to 18 ins. 15.00 _....... 
VINCA MINOR. Common Periwinkle. 
Medium lining-out .......... $0.60 $ 5.00 
Heavy lining-out ........... .80 7.00 
W<FP., CH. coccccccccscscccscccs 4.00 30.00 
B-YP.g CP. ccccccccccccccccccce 5.00 40.00 
ZUg-in. POTS .....cceeeeeceees 5.00 40.00 
BS -im. POtS ....cccscccccecss 7.00 60.00 
WISTERIA CHINENSIS BLUE. 
WISTERIA CHINENSIS WHITE. 

A-yPr., 8.,° NO. 1....cccccccees “oa $40.00 


l-yr., 8.. NO. 2....---ececeee 

w ISTERIA FRUTESCENS. | an Wis- 
teria. Good blooming variety. 

l-yr., 8. NO. L...cccecsecees $4.50 

l-yr., 8. NO. 2...-cceecerees 3.50 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


MeMinnville. Tennessee 


J. R. Boyd 
President 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Azalea Kaempferi Carmen, Purple King, 
Ledifolia Alba, Lady Lilac and Rosea 
Hybrids 


100 
OE ey eee ee ae $ 40.00 
De =-6.450000066600n 0000000084 50.00 
SE éneeecneenttanevenewes 60.00 
DC 665c0d6060a sedencadcen 75.00 
Pa énkeeeneeeeennssicoeues 100.00 
Berberis Julianae 
oe oe Oe eee Oe Bcc ccscasee 15.00 
oe Ge Ue Gc Be Bites ctecce 25.00 
Buxus Suffraticosa (Dwarf Boxwood) 
= Ob O Dis Be Birebvccecsves 5.00 
4 to 6 ins., a: Minseueshened 10.00 
SS) B Wiis es Deaecncdnces 15.00 
Cornas Fiesiée (White Dogwood) 
fe & tere eped 25.00 
; to 4 ft > z seeeeoued 35.00 
A EE Se aiinen pant 55.00 
> We ee Gk ae Elen 00 veawewecee 65.00 
Se e Wis Bb Mbbcctkbicnces 85.00 
Gypocphiie Bristol Fairy 
(es ee 15.00 
Tlex Senate Convexa 
Se Geek, Bh Biicecewne os 20.00 
ab oe Wie Oe Mice cvnecnans 25.00 
Ilex Crenata Rotundifolia 
S OO BO GR. Bi Bicocscsce 25.00 
10 to 12 ins, B. & B........ 40.00 
33 te 36 tee, BD B Brcesecs 50.00 
Nex Opaca (American Selly) 
2-yr., 8 to 10 ins., B. 0.00 
Ilex Verticillata 
Oe Oe en es TBs icc canvas 10.00 
EUS oy e SeRepe ere 15.00 
Ligusirum Lucidum and Nobile 
15 to 18 ins., B. & B......... 60.00 
SS G6 Be Ge Gh BS Mis ccae nue 75.00 
Ligustrum Ovelielion (Calif. Prive) 
Si es  Mtecacan sence 5.00 
3 to 4 ft. B 4 Sea taenekce 7.00 
Magnolia Kobus 
Sete tea 40.00 
ye ek oO Seeeeente 60.00 
SO SS Ge Be Oe Gienséuxensee 90.00 
ee oe Ge Sete 125.00 
Ses Ob. ie OP Bit ksescwass 150.00 
Nandina Domestica 
P,. SE odccccecccuses 6.00 
12 to 15 ins., B. & B......... 30.00 
15 to 18 ins, B. & B......... 40.00 
18 to 24 ine, B. & B.....5... 50.00 
S6 Ge BO Bae. Be @ Biccoccers 60.00 


Osmanthus Aquifolium 


15 to 18 ins., B. & B......... 75.00 


Prices are F.O.B. Hampton, Va. Write 
for catalogue. 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Hampton, Virginia 














“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm 8t. P. O. Box 285 
a ee CONN, 
Representin 
‘Adame Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 












KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 











stood about 12 hands high. He was a 
sort of a strawberry roan with a cream 
colored mane and tail. He was a 
mighty pretty horse when I had him 
hitched up with my rubbertired buggy. 
I picked up that buggy second hand 
at the horse show during the fair at 
Lake Park. I was known far and 
wide with that rig. I remember I was 
down to the depot sending a telegram 
one morning when Brewster went by 
and seen me. Emil, he says, I got a 
genuine Suffolk Punch, I would like 
to give a good home in the country, 
she is in prime shape, but she can't 
haul that heavy truck anymore at the 
factory. I could use that Arabian 
there to team up with one of my 
fancy riding horses. What kind of a 
deal would you make me, Emil, he 
says. You know how old Brewster 
was, Chas. Everybody knew he never 
give anything away, so I let on I 
wouldn't trade for love nor money. 
However, that Arabian had shown a 
touch of distemper, just a touch you 
know, and I was getting worried 
about him, so I made up my mind here 
was a good chance to unload. We 
traded horses right there by the depot 
and he threw in a good two-seated 
surry, you know that running gear 
we got on that old watering cart 
Chas., that is from the same old surry 
sitting out there in the corn crib right 
now. Brewster only had that horse 
about 10 days when one morning he 
called up raising hell over the phone. 
Emil, he says, that horse you traded 
me took a bad fit of distemper this 
morning and I had to do away with 
him. You told me he was sound in 
every joint. Well, Henry, I says, 
there wasn’t nothing wrong with his 
joints was there, and furthermore that 
old plug you slipped me has got a 
terrible case of heaves and she isblind 
in one eye and don’t see good in the 
other. Henry, I says, I didn’t think 
you would take advantage of an old 
friend that way. After I told him all 
that was wrong with Victoria he hung 
up and never mentioned it again.” 

“T seen a two row cultivator tractor, 
Emil, that was a dandy, its got a power 
take off and a regular seat like a 
truck with a canopy over the seat. 
Sandy Bowers offered to bring it up 
for trial. One thing about a tractor, 
Emil, you don’t have to put the hay 
into her if she ain't in use. This job 
will run all day on 4 gals. of gas 
Sandy said.” 

All the time I was talking Emil 
was rooting around in the bottom 
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SEEDS 1941 Crop 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices f. o. b. New York. 


Ables balsamea ........-.seceees 
PS BORED coccccccccecececoveces 
Acer dasycarpum ee 
fF BPBRRIR cccccccccccccesccece 
rubrum ° 
ZEsculus octandra ° 
Aleurlites fordi, Tung-oil Tree.... .25 70 
Alnus maritima .........0-ssee. 50 1.75 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 4.b..... 45 «1.50 
Araucaria excelsa, per 100 seeds, 
$2.00; per 1000 seeds, $15.00. 
Aristolochia tomentosa ...... -. 5S 1.85 
Aronia arbutifolia, d.b............ 35 1.25 
Azalea calendulacea, c.s., % oz., 90c 
kaempferi, c.s., 4 
mollis, c.s., per 0oz., 
poukhanensis, c.s., 
“ gschlippenbachi,c.s., % oz., 
Berberis thunbergi, 


















S.Breeses 7 2.8 
eppeadaansient s. 4.40 16.00 
Betula nigra, c.s..... 1.75 
Calycanthus floridus ..... -. 80 1.65 
Caragana arborescens ........... 25 80 
Casuarina cunninghamiana ...... 2.75 10.00 
stricta, per oz., $1.25 
Ceanothus americanus 55 1.85 
Celastrus scandens, c.s. ee d 2.75 
Cercis canadensis .........6.+++. 30 8.95 
Chionanthus virginica, c.s........ 45 1.50 
Cladrastis lutea .........66cccees 65 2.25 
Cornus aiternifolia, d.b. ... 50 1.80 
* florida, c.s., washed. -30 5 
- BE GR coccecccncescesce 80 2.75 
Corylus avellana .......ssseeeees -25 65 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, c.s...... 1.80 6.50 
Cratwgus coccinea, c.8..........+. 45 1.50 
Cupressus arizonica .........++5. 80 3.25 
GRRE wcccccccvcccecceceses 90 3.25 
* MMACTOOCRTPA cccccccccccccccs 85 3.00 
Cytisus scoparius ............+... 85 3.00 
Diospyros virginiana ............ -25 -70 
Eleagnus angustifolia, d.b........ 25 .50 
* QFHORCGR, SB. cocceccesecses 35 1.25 
Epigza repens, per *% oz., $1.25 
Eucalyptus rostrata ............. 1.80 6.50 
Fraxinus americana ............. eee 45 
 FOROCSTRER nc cccccccccccccces as -25 
“ qQuadrangulata ........see+:% 45 1.50 
© GED cccnsscecesoscasese 80 3.10 
Hamamelis vernalis ............. 1.35 4.75 
Hicoria cordiformis ............. ons -25 
Keelreuteria paniculata .......... d 2.25 
Larix leptolepis ............see5. 1.95 7.00 
Magnolia acuminata, c.s.......... 45 1.60 
SPRSETE, GB. ccccccccccccccecs 1.25 4.50 
~ Sn i nbenectmene ont 55 2.00 
© GROMEOTR cccccccccecccece 50 1.75 
“* goulangeana, ©.8. ......0e05% 1.65 6.00 
CUED cteenkesieeneeseees 45 1.60 
Morus QIBR, SVBreccccccceccccccece 65 2.25 
@ Ctatartot, OBicccocccces 45 1.60 
MVGRR QGUREIER .ccccccccccccccece 40 1.40 
Parkinsonia aculeata, c.s......... 85 3.00 
Paulownla tomentosa ............ -70 2.50 
Photinia serrulata, d.b........... 1.05 3.75 
Picea glauca albertiana, 
Black Hills Spruce........ 2.10 7.50 
. pungens (COIR) cccccccccccs 1.25 4.50 
ae: pal eccccecoces 1.65 6.00 
* GR n6cccnnscendoncees 1.00 3.50 
Pinus SePNNGEE ccconcccenencdecd 2.10 7.50 
banksiana .....cceccecceces 90 3.25 
© TRBFTEBER cccccccccecccceces 3.25 
 GRURVRPRRE cccccccccccccces 1.40 5.00 
. ponderosa COLD cccceccces 35 1.25 
an (Wash.) ......+.+. 35 1.25 
© PORRBEER vc cccccesesccceccese 2.20 8.00 
PETER ccccccccccccsceccccece 65 2.25 
© GEIGER ccccccccccessocccecs 50 1.75 
Pistacia chinensis .......++.0+0++ 65 2.25 
Platanus orientalis .........+.5+. 25 .76 
Prunus avium, C.8........6.6e0e+5 35 1.10 
* cCOrasifere, 6.8. ...ccccsecses 35 1.10 
* gerotina, 6.8. 2... cceeeceeees 35 1.25 
* gpemeee, GB. ccccccccccceces 45 1.60 
Pseudotsuga “douglasi glauca 
CSUR) cocccccccccccccceces 1.00 3.50 
Raphiolepis ORGTER cccccccssceces 95 3.50 


Rhododendron cunninghaml, c.s. 
per  oz., $1. 
“ hybrids mixed, c.s., % oz., $2.00 
“ maximum, c.s., per oz., $1.10 
“ ponticum, c.s., per % oz., 1.10 


Rhodoty pos kerrioides eevcesesoce 7 2.50 
Robinia pseudoacacia ........... 25 .76 
Rosa arkansana, 4.b..........65+. 50 1.75 
CGE. scoccccccccess 20 3.25 
multifiora, thorny, c.s. 50 1.75 
 FUMOTR. SB sccccccoccccecss 3.00 
Sambucus pubens, c.s., per oz., $0.25 
BIMAMtER .ncccccccccccess 2.35 8.50 
“ gempervirens ....sssceecees 1.00 3.50 
Styrax americana .......sssse005 ‘ 1.75 
Swietenia mahogani ............+. 1.65 6.00 
Taxodium distichum ............ 85 1.10 
Taxus cuspidata ..........see505 2.25 8.00 
 MORIR RICKE .ccccccccccsess 2.25 8.00 
SEE SERENE cic éccnccecencsesss 1.00 3.50 
Viburnum liantana, 4.b........... 45 1.60 
“ rhytidophylium, c.s. ......++. -70 2.50 
isteria ensis, blue........... 45 1.50 
- WRED cccceses 85 3.00 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
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drawer of his desk looking for some- 
thing. “Here, Chas., look at that,” 
and he handed me a snap shot of a 
team of Indian ponies. “That's the 
outfit that I won first prize at the 
fireman’s picnic in 1905. That's me 
there holding the lines.” 

“That looks like somebody out of 
the funny paper, Emil. Is that the 
same derby you still got? Boy, you 
went in for whiskers in them days.” 

“Everybody wore whiskers then and 
a long mustasche. Look at that team, 
Chas., see the brand there on that 
horse’s hip. That was a team they 
had in the livery stable in Lake Park 
where I worked, but they was too wild 
for the livery and I bought the team and 
the rig with it for $60.00. I was the 
only one who could drive that team so 
I got them cheap. That was the outfit 
I had when I started the nursery. 
The very first spring I had them 
hitched onto a corn cultivator when 
they got scared at an automobile, 
autos was new in them days, and away 
they went. That was the fastest ride 
I ever took, they hit right for town 
and I wound up in the park right in 
front of the soldiers monument with 
one horse down with a broken leg. 
Old man Weaver was marshal in them 
days and he come over and put a shot 
right thru that horse’s head. Weaver 
was in my company in the Spanish- 
American War and he was a good 
shot. It wasn’t long after the other 
horse got into the green corn and 
died of the colic.” 

“They got a used highwheel job 
down at Bowerses, Emil, that they 
will let go for $200.00. You can 
pull a double bottom plow and a disk 
at the same time, Emil, think of that. 
We could run the corn shredder, too, 
and you could throw out that old 
stationary engine which has got the 
cylinder cracked anyway. Sandy says 
that stationary engine is going to bust 
apart and kill somebody sure. We 
could go to work and fix a place there 
in the corn crib to put the tractor 
under cover. You can get a new job 
Sandy says for only $40.00 down 
and—” 

“I didn’t have no horse at all the 
rest of that summer,” Emil continued, 
“but along in the fall a band of gypsies 
moved in up north of town by the 
river. They had a lot of trading stock 
so I went up to look it over. I picked up 
a fine little young filly, a french coach 
horse with a bobbed tail. She was a 
beauty, held her head high and was 
a good stepper. I bought her for 


$20.00 and brought her right out and 
hooked her on a walking cultivator. 
I took a notion to have her bred so I 
could raise my own horses and so I 
took her over to Lake Park and had 
her bred to the grand champion thor- 
oughbred sstallion, Peter the Great. 
I only had her about three months 
when one day the sheriff comes in 
with a warrant for my arrest. Let's 
see your bill of sale on that coach 
horse, he says. Well, sir, I didn’t 
have no bill of sale, you know how 
gypsies are in horse deals, you just 
lay down the money and walk off 
with the horse. No bill of sale? he 
says, and I was up against it. He 
took the horse, he claimed it belonged 
to some rich city farmer over in the 
western part of the state, so then I 
was out of a horse again.” 

“Emil,” I says, “we are the only 
nursery in the United States which 
ain’t got at least one tractor. John 
Bushbottom asked me at the conven- 
tion if we was still operating in the 
style of the gay 90's, that old sway- 
back critter you got, he says, should 
be given a decent burial. I told John 
we was waiting for the 1941 models 
of Diesels to come out and then we 
would show the members what a mod- 
ern outfit for nurseries was like. I told 
John we would make the boys sit up 
and take notice.” 

Emil was still in a trance thinking 
of the old days and paying no atten- 
tion to me at all. “After I lost that 
French Coach,” he says, “I was up 
against it for a horse until the next 
spring I was over to Lake Park talk- 
ing with the Mayor about some soft 
maples for the park. He happened 
to mention that they was going to put 
in trucks in the fire department and 
was going to get rid of the horses. 
Finally I wound up with a trade so I 
got a team of broken down Belgians 
off the fire engine. They had seen 
better days but they still had a lot 
of pep for an old team. They wasn’t 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


no good for the nursery, their feet 
was too big to get in between the 
rows and then they never would learn 
to turn around at the end of the 
rows without tramping down every- 
thing in sight. In them days there 
was a certain switch engine used to 
have a bell that sounded just like the 
old fire bell, and whenever that engine 
went by those horses got wild, and 
just about kicked out their stalls in 
the barn. One day I was out loading 
some honeysuckle when that engine 
come by. Away that team went on 
the gallop with the lines flying! They 
headed for town so I cut thru in back 
of the creamery on foot, hoping they 
wouldn't kill anybody. That was be- 
fore we had the new bridge on Main 
Street, There was an old iron bridge 
with some rusty rails and when that 
team hit the bridge the wagon went 
right over thru the rail and pulled 
the team over too. You never seen 
such a scramble in your life. One 
horse was strangled and the other had 
a bum leg so I sold him for $5.00. 
Lots of the old timers in town can tell 
you about that runaway. That was 
the best runaway we ever had in 
Riverbend. The only other runaway 
that amounted to anything is when 
the brewery wagon broke loose and 
all Main Street was smelling of beer 
the rest of the summer. You know 
old man Meyers with the wooden leg 
that runs the crossing gates at the 
depot, he was the driver of that team 
and that’s how he lost his leg.” 


“Say, Emil, why don’t you cut out 
the ancient history and consider the 
proposition we are up against right 
now. We are fresh out of horse meat 
and we ain't even got any good trad- 
ing stock. Why don’t you trade Vic- 
toria off while she can still stand on 
her 4 feet. You owe it to the old 
mare to give her a decent burial before 
she gets put onto some garbage wagon. 
If that was my horse I would write 
to some museum and see if they don’t 
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“LAKE’S” 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


Offering a very complete assortment of 
HIGH-QUALITY NURSERY STOCK. 


need for spring delivery. 


Send us your want lists for special quotations. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE, Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 


LILACS. The best collection of 


choice varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
Ask for catalogue 


Grown in 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 


Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 





SHILOH, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 




















PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 




















PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 








want one of the last of the old genuine 
Suffolk Punch horses before the breed 
is extinct.” 

“Chas., I was reading in the Rural 
New Yorker where a farmer had a 
horse going good which was 39 years 
old. There ain't nothing the matter 
with Victoria any worse than usual. 
Just go to work and mix up a batch 
of that medicine Doc give us and old 
Victoria will be as spry as a colt.” 

“You mean you ain't going to buy 
a tractor, Emil?” I says. 

“Not so long as there is good horses 
to be had, Chas., I ain't. I got my 
eye on a fine team of Morgans. There 
is a farmer out east of town got just 
the team I want. I am going to go to 
work and see if he won't take some 
honeysuckle or soft maples in trade. 
Chas., did you ever see a good team 
of Morgans, not too big and not too 
small, just about medium for size? 
These are a pair of chestnuts about 12 
or 13 hands. Chas., did you ever 
notice how a Morgan holds his tail? 
I remember one time———™ 

That was too much for me. I left 
him there and walked out. Sandy 
Bowers was waiting there behind the 
corncrib with that new tractor on his 
truck. 

“Well, what do you say, Chas. 
Shall I unload her?” 

“Tt ain't no use, Sandy. Collections 
are bad, Emil says, and besides he’s got 
his heart set on a Diesel. You may as 
well take it back.” 

As Sandy drove out with that new 
shiny red tractor, I walked over by 
the windmill, where Victoria was 
standing switching flies. 

“Giddap, old lady,” I says. 





WILCOX AND LAIRD JOIN. 


Raymond Hill Wilcox and Edward 
H. Laird, both well known landscape 
architects and town planners, have 
joined to form what is said to be the 
largest firm of its kind in the Michigan 
area. Their office will be in the Union 
Guardian building, Detroit, where 
the Wilcox office now is located. Mr. 
Laird will continue his office at Birm- 
ingham, Mich., as a branch, and the 
personnel of both offices will be re- 
tained and amplified. 

Mr. Wilcox, with twenty-seven 
years’ experience, is a member of the 
Amercian Society of Landscape 
Architects. Mr. Laird, a graduate of 
Michigan State College, is a senior 
fellow of the American Association 
of Park Executives. 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery about May 1, 1942 





For southern or far western orders, stock 
can be shipped late February or early 
arch. 


You can save 10% on the price of your 
grafts, if you will place your order before 
January 1, 1942, Early orders are a help 
to us in making up our propagating list, 
and we are giving you the benefit of this 
by allowing this special discount. 


10 100 
Acer palmatum atropurpure- 


CD COT iicccserensnnitnnerncnl $3.00 $27.50 
Acer dissectum atropurp’um 3.00 27.50 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... 4.00 35.00 

cyparis obtusa gracilis 

mana compacta .............. . 300 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena...... 3 27.50 
Cornus florida pendula.......... 3 27.50 
Cornus florida rubra.............. 3 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.......... 3 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii.......... 3 27.50 
Ilex opaca femina.................. 3 27.50 
Tlex opaca Howardii.............. 3 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca 3 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 3 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis neabori- 





27.50 
27.50 


GRID : -sdcnsiacevicenscnitiasoattntine 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 

EES EE 
Juniperus scopulorum glauca 
Juniperus squamata .............. 
Juniperus squamata argenteo- 

I ictisesiteitictistiahiciiatinais 
squamata Meyeri.... 

virginiana Burkii 
virginiana Canertii 
virg. elegantissima 
virginiana glauca.. 
virginiana globosa 
virginiana Keteleeri 
virginiana Kosteri 
virginiana Schottii 
virginiana pendula 
virg. P 
virg. pyramidiformis 
Sabina Von Ehron 
Alexandrina ........ 
Magnolia Halleana stellata.. 
Magnolia Lennei .................. 


ww 


27.50 
27.50 
27.50 


www 





27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
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27.50 
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32.50 
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32.50 

37.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana .......... 32.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana nigra 32.50 
Picea pungens Moerheimii... 32.50 
Pinus Cembra ...................-.--. 27.50 
Quercus Robur fastigiata...... 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis Douglasii 

RRS ES a SS 2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc, elegantissima ........ 2.50 22.50 
Thuja. oc. lutea,Geo. Peabody 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis lutea, 

4 FF Seen 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis nigra...... 2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc. Rosenthalii .......... 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis Wareana 

eee 2.50 22.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana.. 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua.... 2.25 20.00 
Thuja nee elegantissima 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media Brownii............ 3.00 27.50 
Taxus media Hatfieldii.......... 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga canadensis pendula.... 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL 
NURSERY. 


I have been reading the Senate 
committee print of the small busi- 
ness problems of the nursery industry. 
It certainly makes depressing reading 
because the small nursery does seem 
to be hampered and harassed more 
than necessary. True enough, on be- 
half of civilization or progress our 
government does penalize rather than 
help the nursery industry. If we were 
an industry in the rum or narcotics 
class, then by all means bring it under 
strict government control. There can 
only be one result to the country of a 
highly developed nursery industry 
and that is to make the country more 
fruitful and beautiful. The country 
needs more and better fruit; every 
country home should be in the midst 
of a flower garden, every piece of 
waste ground a wood lot, every road 
a bower of trees, and every city 
should have its parks kept like the 
grounds of the wealthy. If this would 
be the result of a highly developed 
nursery industry, why does the gov- 
ernment, both state and federal, make 
so many laws and regulations to 
hamper and discourage it? Why not 
codperate with it? 

If we may offer a parallel, is it 
conceivable that the government 
could have developed the automobile 
business equal to what’ private in- 
dustry has done in the past thirty- 
five years? We think not. Yet under 
the guise of protection from disease 
and pests the authorities make laws 
and regulations that do little but 
harass the industry. In reality, plant 
diseases and pests are more prevalent 
among wild plants than those grown 
in nurseries, where they are cared 
for. The very existence of a nursery 
depends on its ability to grow clean, 
healthy plants. The laws and regula- 
tions hamper the movement of plants, 
but do not prevent the movement of 
diseases and pests by wind, animals, 
birds and even automobiles and trains. 
In other words, while most of the 
laws and regulations were perhaps 
well intended, many of them have 
proved ineffective, but still remain on 


the statute books to harass and dis- 
courage the industry. 

Those other problems that dis- 
courage the small nursery, such as the 
need of freer capital necessary to 
carry over the slack season, unsatis- 
factory labor, the increased cost of 
overhead due to the social security 
requirements, taxes, etc., are common 
to all industries, and the nurseries can 
hardly expect preferential treatment, 
but we cannot but feel that they 
should receive the most favorable clas- 
sification and be encouraged in every 
possible way. In other words, if 
there is one industry that creates 
real wealth for the country, it is the 
nursery industry. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The very fact that the government 
enters into competition with the 
nursery industry is proof enough of 
the importance of the industry to the 
welfare of the country at large. So 
why not codperate instead of com 
peting? EB. Hi. 


THE SPECIMEN BLOCK. 


Perhaps, the most difficult thing 
for a nurseryman to decide is when 
to discard overgrown stock. There 
are certain choice evergreens and 
shade trees for which there is a lim- 
ited market, however large they are. 
These should be as nearly perfect as 
possible and be moved to the speci- 
men block when a commensurate 
price can be asked. 

To allow depleted blocks to remain 
year after year because there are a few 
overgrown plants in them, with the 
hope that some customer will come 
along, is poor economy. Such plants 
should be taken to the brush pile 











COMPLETELY REVISED 


any plant. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is $ for. 


Standardized Plant Names 


Lists approved scientific and common names 
of plants in American commerce or use. 
90,000 entries — nearly 700 pages 


(See reproduction of specimen page in November 15 issue) 


Should be on the desk of every buyer and seller of plants — 
when you prepare your catalogue, when you check contract 
specifications, when you order from catalogues or price lists, | 
when you seek the correct botanical or common name of 


To be published in January, 1942, at $10.50 


Order now at $9.00 and save $1.50 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


GREATLY ENLARGED | 





copies of STANDARDIZED 





Name 


PLANT NAMES at the special pre-publication price of $9.00 per copy. 
(After December 31, 1941, $10.50 per copy.) 





Address 





City. 


State 
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TREES 
Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 
PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS—6 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 




















1893 1941 


We Offer— 

FOR FALL 1941 and SPRING 1942 

SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 











Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 








EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 


Well Grown 
Transplanted 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








BERBERIS Thunbergii Atropurpurea 


(Red-leaf Barberry) 2 and 3-yr. seedlings 
a of ra ie 100 rau 1000 


3500 6 to 9 ins. 50........ 0.00 
5500 9 to 15 ins. Toccveces 230 20.00 
5700 12 to 18 ins. BOcccccces 3.50 30.00 
900 15 to 21 ins. BO. cccccee 5.00 40.00 


250 18 to 24 ins. 


BROUWER’S NURSERIES pew 1h” cons. 














and a cover crop sown until the 
ground is needed. 

The specimen block might be 
termed a modern feature of the retail 
nursery. It should be well located 
from a publicity and sales point of 
view, as it really makes a good show 
window whence the customer can 
see what the plants are like as they 
grow up, and where he can select 
plants of matured value rather than 
the potential value of small plants. 

In these days of automobile trucks, 
when the moving of large balled 
specimens has become common pro- 
cedure, the demand for more mature 
specimens of trees and plants is 
steadily increasing. The forward- 
looking nursery will plan accordingly. 

A mixed specimen block, prop- 
erly planned so it can be worked both 
ways, can be kept clean with little 
labor. It should be easily accessible 
from all directions because in this 
block, where the plants become indi- 
viduals at a commensurate price, 
there are no vacancies. As soon as 
one plant is removed, another takes 
its place, with proper attention to 
the fertility of the soil in that par- 
ticular spot. 

If the mixed specimen block is 
planned and started along the right 
lines, it holds out promise of a profit- 
able future and is in line with the 
trend of the times. E. H. 





PUSHES REDBUD PROGRAM. 


Supporting the garden club project 
to make Dallas “the redbud city of 
Texas,” a local department store did 
some effective advertising in the 
nurserymen’s behalf in 2-column 
space in a recent issue of the Dallas 
Morning News. The text of the 
advertisement was as follows: 

“LET'S MAKE DALLAS THE 

REDBUD CITY OF TEXAS” 

Now Is the Ideal Time to Plant 
Ask Your Nurseryman 


The Dallas Woman's Garden Club be- 
gins again on a worthy project . . . that 
of making us conscious of the potential 
beauty of our lawns and parks. Whether 
or not you belong to this splendid organ- 
ization, do your bit toward making Dallas 
the redbud city of Texas. This flaming, 
profusely blooming shrub is hardy and 
fast-growing. Plan your landscaping, talk 
to your nurseryman, plant as many red- 
buds as your lawn can accommodate. 
You'll be repaid in beauty for your own 
property, as well as contributing to city- 
wide beauty! 


SANGER BROS. 
Forward with Texas since 1857. 
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Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


What is the only wholesale nursery 
list that shows the hardiness of 
each item? 


Write for list 4142 and find out! 
But use your business stationery, as 
postcards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 





BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La Lars’ 
will 


he. STROUDSBURG PA. 











See our prices on 


BARBERRY 


on back cover Sept. 15 issue 
and on choice 


EVERGREENS 


on back cover Aug. 15 issue 


Quantity production, 300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra-heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. 


AMERICAN HOLLY 


Propagated from hardy Massachusetts stock se 
lected for berries and foliage, l-year grafted 
plants in 4-inch pots, outside frames. Also large 
specimen plants 

Croton Ave. y 


Peekskill Nursery pocevin “n° 


(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 








GRAPEVINES, GOOSEBERRIES 
CURRANTS and BERRY PLANTS 
Growing for the wholesale trade since 1890. 
The quality of our plants will please your most 
critical customers. Get our attractive quotations 
before placing your order. 

THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 

Fredonia, N. Y. 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


ERADICATE CROWN GALL 
BY CHEMICAL TREATMENT. 


In previous issues of the American 
Nurseryman the possibility of avoid- 
ing crown gall infection of nursery 
stock, particularly peach stock, by 
properly controlling the acidity of the 
soil in which the stock is grown, has 
been given a considerable amount of 
attention. But the prevention of in- 
fection while trees are in the nursery 
provides a solution for only a part of 
the crown gall problem. Trees, after 
being transplanted to orchard sites, 
can still become infected. The crown 
gall disease, as a consequence, kills 
many productive orchard trees every 
year, chiefly because there has been 
no reliable method of treating the dis- 
eased trees. 

Dr. P. A. Ark, of the University 
of California's division of plant pa- 
thology, has been experimenting for 
three years with many chemical com- 
pounds, applying them to young 
crown gall infections on almond trees, 
in an attempt to find some compound 
that can be used safely and effectively 
as a crown gall treatment. Previously 
growers and investigators have at- 
tempted to treat crown gall by apply- 
ing Bordeaux mixture pastes and creo- 
sote (or cresol compound), but have 
met with failure in controlling the 
disease or have succeeded only in kill- 
ing the treated trees. 

Now Dr. Ark reports that he has 
had considerable success with three 
chemical materials, each made up in 
special solution. The materials he 
finds effective are sodium dinitro- 
cresol, iodine and clove oil. 

Sodium dinitrocresol is a relatively 
new fungicidal chemical. It has been 
made available commercially under 
such trade names as Helione and 
Elgetol. The latter, which is the form 
used by Dr. Ark, is said to contain 
also a penetrating agent which carries 
the active chemical into the dead or 
diseased plant tissues to which it is 
applied. The mixture used success- 
fully by Dr. Ark in treating crown 
galls is prepared by taking twenty 
volumes of Elgetol and eighty vol- 
umes of methyl alcohol and shaking 
them together well. This mixture is 


to be painted on a clean gall with a 
painter's brush. The surface of the 
gall should be thoroughly covered, as 
should also the healthy bark surround- 
ing the gall for a distance of one-half 
to one inch from the gall. 

Tests with this sodium dinitro- 
cresol mixture gave 100 per cent con- 
trol of galls on almond trees, the galls 
ranging in size from three to ten 
inches in diameter. Fifty-five galls 
treated between July and December, 
1939, were dead when checked in 
May, 1940; in September, 1940, no 
new development of galls could be 
found around the remnants of the 
treated galls. 

Two iodine solutions proved satis- 
factory. Solution A is made up of 
methyl alcohol, fifty parts; glacial 
acetic acid, twenty-five parts; glycer- 
ine, twenty-five parts, and metallic 
iodine, ten parts. Solution B contains 
100 parts of methyl alcohol, fifteen 
parts of glacial acetic acid and twelve 
parts of metallic iodine. As made up, 
these solutions are to be used on whole 
galls. If the surface of the gall or the 
bark around the gall has been scari- 
fied, solution A must be diluted five 
times, solution B six times, with 
methyl alcohol. 

When treated in hot weather with 
iodine solution A, crown galls died 
within two to three months. When 
treated with the same solution in cold 
weather (December, in California), 
about fifty per cent of the galls died 
within six months and seventy-five per 
cent within a year. 

The clove oil treatment proved 
effective, also. A mixture is com- 
pounded, consisting of one part of 
clove oil, one part of glacial acetic 
acid and two parts of methyl alcohol. 
This mixture is applied directly to the 
gall and surrounding bark with a 
brush. Also, if it is desired, the gall 
may be removed surgically and the 
wound treated; in this case, the clove 
oil compound must be diluted five 
times with methyl alcohol and enough 
metallic iodine should be added to 
make a strength of two per cent. 

The sodium dinitrocresol (Elgetol) 
mixture is the cheapest, as to cost, and 
can be applied at any time of year. 
The iodine and clove oil mixtures are 
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more costly and are most effective 
when applied in summer. 

The possibilities in the use of these 
materials are indicated in Dr. Ark’s 
final statement: “In some cases it was 
possible to eradicate the gall when it 
had almost completely girdled the tree. 
In such cases, treatment must be per- 
formed only on part of a gall at one 
time. It is dangerous to paint such 
large galls with the chemicals men 
tioned above, since their accumula 
tion in the plants may become sufh- 
ciently great to cause death.” 


L. R. T. 


VIRUS NOMENCLATURE. 

In keeping with a growing current 
demand for a classificational and 
nomenclatorial system for viruses, a 
number of systems have been pro- 
posed or suggested in greater or less 
degrees of completeness. By means 
of these systems, it would be pos- 
sible to refer definitely by name to 
a particular or specific virus, possibly 
with a binomial similar to the tech- 
nical name used to designate a plant 
species. 

One such system has been sug’ 
gested by Dr. Howard S. Fawcett, 
of the citrus experiment station, 
Riverside, Cal., which later may be 
of importance to nurserymen. Recog- 
nizing the need for virus names even 
before the viruses are well enough 
known to permit of their being classi- 
fied in any of the more permanent 
systems, he has proposed a method, 
or more exactly, a rule for the pro 
tem naming of virus genera. This 
rule he states as follows: “Add the 
stem ‘vir’ (Latin neuter) to the 
Latin genitive of the genus of the 
host in which the virus was first 
discovered and recognized, dropping 
any final consonants that occur in 
this genitive.” 

For all of the viruses first dis- 
covered on citrus Dr. Fawcett pro- 
poses, in accordance with his rule, 
the generic name Citrivir, and for 
individual viruses he proposes addi- 
tional “specific” and varietal names. 
Thus the virus of infectious mottling 
would be named Citrivir italicum, 
the virus of citrus psorosis Citrivir 
psorosis, the virus of scaly bark 
psorosis Citrivir psorosis var. vul- 
gare. 

Although many technical workers 
object to a binomial naming system 
for viruses, advancing such argu- 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Special Cash Price 


Field-grown 
Not less than 100 of a variety 


4 to 5 ft., $ 25.00 per 100 


4to5ft., 225.00 per 1000 

5toéft., 30.00 per 100 

5toéft., 275.00 per 1000 
Aldenhamensis, red ........... 4 to 5 ft. 
Arnoldiana, white ............. 4 to 6 ft. 
Atropurpurea, red ............. 4 to 6 ft. 
Atrosanguinea, carmine ....... 4 to 6 ft. 
Baccata, white ...4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Baccata Frucki, white. panei tel ft. 


Coronaria, pink . 


4 

5 

5 

5 

Floribunda, pink .4 to 6 ft. and 5 
Floribunda Peach- 

5 

5 

5 


blow, pink ..... 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
Hopa, red ........ 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
 ereeeegy 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Ioensis Fiore’s Supueved. 

SL: Civeeneene-s 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
I a ced 4 to 6 ft. 
Niedzwetzkyana, red .......... 4 to 6 ft. 
Prunifolia Rinkii, 

oe seccecovesss 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
fiends ebb nents sees 5 to 6 ft. 
Scheldeckeri 9 apnwenecegnneesen 4 to 5 ft. 


Snowbank, white. .4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
Zumi calocarpa, 
WED cvenevesss 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft 


Send for General Price List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, II. 








ROSES 
CARLOAD LOTS 


We have a complete list of the 
better varieties. 


Ask for special quotations on 
your needs. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 
Box 828 
Fort Worth, Texas 








NORWAY MAPLES 


ACER PLATANOIDES 
Per 1000 





4to 5 ft., transplanted, $15.00 per 100 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State & Sproul Roads, R. 3, 
Media, Pa. 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











NUt TREES: List includes 1) 
Black Walnut, Heartnut, uf > 
Enelish Walnut, Chestnut, RS ~ es 

Filbert, Hickory, and Cherry . 


Descriptive —- free. 


44 years growing trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
Dept. T-741 Lancaster, Pa. 





NURSERIES 











ments as that the viruses are not 
certainly known to be living organ- 
isms and that numerical designations 
might serve more generally and ac- 
curately, the adoption of some sys- 
tem of naming would have distinct 
advantages. The binomial system, 
so long in use for plants and animals, 
presents a method understandable to 
most people interested technically 
and commercially in plants. 


By A 


PLUM CURCULIO. 


The plum curculio, second only to 
the codling moth in destructiveness, 
causes an estimated annual damage 
of $17,000,000 to the deciduous fruit 
industry, according to P. J. Chapman, 
entomologist at the New York state 
experiment farm, Geneva. 

The adult beetles, which winter 
under debris on the ground, begin 
migrating to apple trees during the 
blossom period, reaching the peak of 
their activity within ten to fourteen 
days. As soon as the young fruits 
begin to form the beetles start to 
feed upon them and lay their eggs 
in the holes made by the feeding. 
The infested fruits usually fall to 
the ground prematurely, and when 
the larva has completed its develop- 
ment it leaves the fruit and pupates 
in the ground. After the beetle has 
reached the adult stage, about Au- 
gust, it leaves the ground and feeds 
for a short time on the apples. It 
then begins to look for some debris 
under which to winter. 

Mr. Chapman, after extensive ex- 
periments, has found that best control 
results are obtained from three spray- 
ings with a standard formula of lead 
arsenate, using three pounds to 100 
gallons of water and the first spraying 
taking place at the time the petals 
begin to fall and the second spraying 
seven to ten days later. From ten to 
fourteen days are allowed before the 
third and final spraying. 


EVERY state has selected a state 
flower and all but one a state bird, 
but only seven have a state tree 
These are: Idaho, white pine; Illi- 
nois, native oak; Indiana, tulip tree; 
Oklahoma, redbud; Pennsylvania, 
hemlock; Rhode Island, maple, and 
Texas, pecan. While Maine has been 
known as the Pine Tree state and 
Ohio as the Buckeye state, neither 
has adopted a state tree 
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Jon derfil oot System 
The Best for 
Propagating 
HARDY PHLOX 


Popular Varieties 


$7.00 per 100 
$60.00 per 1000 


B. Comte. Brilliant purple. 24 ins. 
Baron von Dedem. Orange-red. 24 
ins. 
Beacon. Clear cherry-red. 36 ins. 
Bridesmaid. White, crimson eye. 
Champs Elysee. Dark purple. 24 ins. 
Eclaireur. Rosy-magenta. 32 ins. 
Firebrand. Large orange-scarlet. 
Frau Anton Buchner. Pure white. 
Louise Abbema. Pure white. 32 ins. 
Mrs. Charles Dorr. Tall lavender. 
Mrs, Jenkins. Pure white. 30 ins. 
Mrs. R. P. Struthers. Orange-red. 
Pantheon. Carmine-pink. 30 ins. 
Prime Minister. White, crimson eye. 
Rheinlander. Salmon-pink. 32 ins. 
Riverton Jewel. Rose, carmine eye. 
Rijnstroom. Very best deep pink. 
Siebold. Orange-scarlet. 30 ins. 
Sir Edwin Landseer. Bright crimson 
Special French. Pink, crimson eye. 
Von Hochberg. Black-red. 42 ins. 
Von Lassburg. Large white. 28 ins. 
Widar. Deep violet, white marking. 


PHLOX DECUSSATA 
Better Varieties 


$1.25 per to 
$10.00 per 100 


Africa. 
ins. 
Antonin Mercie. Lilac-mauve. Early. 
Brilliant. Large, fiery-scarlet. 
Caroline Vandenberg. Lavender-blue 
Daily Sketch. Salmon, crimson eye. 
Eiffel Tower. Salmon, red center. 
E. I. Farrington. Salmon, soft pink. 
Fiancee. New, best pure white 
Flora T. Riedy. Large pure white. 
General Petain. Deep wine-red 
George Stipp. Salmon, shaded eye. 
Grandeur. White, deep rose 
H. B. May. Bright pink, large spikes 
Jules Sandeau. Compact pure pink 
Mia Ruys. Largest pure white 
Morgenrood. New wine-red. Striking 
Mrs. E, Pritchard. Best blue Phiox 
Mrs. Scholten. Dark salmon-pink 
Paladin, Fine salmon-pink, red eye 
Salmon Glow. Flame, pink, salmon 
Salmon Queen. Beautiful soft salmon 
Starlight. Violet-red to lilac 
Wm. Kesselring. Violet, white eye. 
ORDER NOW! See our General 


Catalogue for other Perennials 


WELLER NURSERIES CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Holland, Michigan 


Deep scarlet. Splendid. 30 
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Answers to Inquiries 


GALLS ON EUONYMUS. 


I am sending you a plant of Euony- 
mus patens which is heavily infested 
with what seems to be a gall. This 
plant came from a hedge that is full 
of these growths. Since euonymus is 
one of our best broad-leaved ever- 
greens, we are rather concerned as to 


what this disease is. E. A—DMo. 





Although outwardly much like the 
growth produced by crown gall in- 
fection, the galls on your euonymus 
sample are obviously different from 
the growths characteristic of crown 
gall, for they clearly result from the 
continuous development of a large 
number of buds into small short 
shoots, compactly crowded together 
and enclosed in woody matrix. 

So far as I am aware, no study of 
this kind of gall on euonymus has 
ever been made. However, there is 
accumulating now a body of infor- 
mation which tends to show that galls 
of this kind develop on a large va- 
riety of woody plants, as the result 
of attack by a parasitic fungus of 
the kind called phomopsis. This in- 
fection is of a low grade, tending to 
stimulate rather than to kill the tissue 
it attacks and to produce an abnor- 
mal type of stimulated growth. 

The fact that the galls occur 
throughout the hedge from which 
your plant was taken indicates the 
likelihood of its having been spread 
through the hedge on pruning tools. 
To prevent further spread, the tools 
used in future pruning operations 
should be kept as sterile as possible 
while the pruning is being done. In 
order to sterilize the instruments, 
they should be either dipped in a 
1/1000 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate or thoroughly wiped with a 
cloth saturated in the same solution 
after each cut has been made. This 
precaution should be followed espe- 
cially where cuts have to be made in 
the older, more woody parts of the 
plant. 

To some extent, perhaps, the gall- 
infested growth now present could 
be pruned out without damage to the 
hedge, but there is no other way at 
present for treating the already in- 
fected plants. L. R. Tehon. 


CONTROL OF WHITE GRUBS. 


I should like information about a 
control of white grubs, which come 
onto clean soil when it is first planted, 
eating off the roots of numerous trees 
of spruce, pine and juniper when 
4 and 5 years old, as well as younger 
ones. The land is kept in clean cul- 
tivation. L. B. R.—O. 


White grubs are the larve of June 
bugs or May beetles. They come 
from the eggs which the beetles de- 
posit in sod land or weedy areas and 
ordinarily are not found in clean cul- 
tivated land used for nurseries. 

Lead arsenate has been used at the 
rate of five pounds per thousand 
square feet to control the grub of the 
Japanese beetle. In experimental work 
at Michigan State College, it is re- 
ported that lead arsenate used at that 
rate killed many June beetle grubs 
working close to the surface and it 
did not kill trees. Unless the soil is 
very acid in its reaction or unless it 
contains a large amount of organic 
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matter, the trouble with the use of 
lead arsenate is reported as unlikely. 


One evergreen nursery reports 
that white grubs cause no permanent 
damage to evergreens remaining in 
the nursery, as the grubs do damage 
for but one season under nursery cul- 
tivation and the trees grow new roots 
to replace those eaten off. But if 
evergreens are transplanted while the 
grubs are active, the trees may not 
thrive in the new location. 

The grubs are quite susceptible to 
disease, and if the skin is pierced, 
death is sure to follow. Advantage 
is taken of this fact by the use of 
“stompers,” made by fastening knitting 
needles or long, stiff wires into blocks 
of wood, and “stomping” the infested 
soil about the trees. This process is 
laborious, but it may be used under 
some conditions to save valuable trees. 


THE Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, Ia., received the highest 
number of ribbons in the commercial 
flower and arrangement section of the 
show held by Iowa State College 
students at Ames, November 13 and 
14, when florists of the state met 
there. 





BE MODERN! 


If you are going to the tenth floor of an office 
building, don’t walk up the stairs—take the elevator! 


If you want to talk to a friend, don’t rush clear 
across town—call him on the telephone. 


If you have stock to sell to nurserymen, use the 
quickest and easiest method—tell what you have, and 
the price, to 4500 trade buyers through the adver- 
tising columns of the American Nurseryman. 


See how other nurserymen 
make larger use of these pages 
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NURSERY COMPANY 
| 
MecMINNVILLE, TENN. 


We have some unusually nice, well 
branched shrubs at the following prices. 
If wanted in large quantities, write for 
special prices. 





Per 1000 
Cornus Stolonifera, 18 to 24 ins.. .$20.00 
Cornus Stolonifera, 2 to 3 ft...... 35.00 


Cornus Stolonifera, 3 to 4 ft...... 70.00 
Chokeberry, Black, 12 to 18 ins... 40.00 
Chokeberry, Black, 18 to 24 ins... 70.00 
Chokeberry, Black, 2 to 3 ft...... 85.00 
as ape Fragrantissima, 18 to 24 o- 


in 
Renisern Fragrantissima, 2 to 3 ft. 75.00 
Lonicera Fragrantissima, 3 to 4 ft.100.00 


Weigela Rosea, 18 to 24 ins....... 45.00 
Weigela Rosea, 2 to 3 ft.......... 75.00 
Weigela Rosea, 3 to 4 ft.......... 100.00 


Write for our Trade List. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 

Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich, 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. 8. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point. N. C. 














Ti 
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SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The regional office of the national 
labor relations board has issued 
complaint against the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., charging that the company has 
refused to bargain collectively with 
the union. A hearing was set for 
November 24 at St. Louis. The 
union is the C. I. O. industrial 
union local 1129 of Louisiana, which 
claims to represent a majority among 
the 150 employees involved in the 
dispute. The complaint charged that 
on June 25, and since that date, the 
company has refused to recognize the 
union. 

The United States Weather Bu- 
reau issued the following statement: 
“This was by far the wettest October 
known in Kansas state-wide 
records were begun in 1887 and 
made the first ten months of 1941 
wetter than the corresponding period 
of any other year on record. Every 
section of the state had an excess 
of moisture during the month, except 
some of the northwestern counties.” 

Ralph Smith, operator of the 
Smith Landscape Service, Topeka, 
Kan., has bought five acres of land 
in Highland Park, a suburb of To- 
peka, where he will establish a nurs- 
ery and sales yard. 

The Kansas Evergreen Nurseries, 
Manhattan, Kan., were low bidders 
on the landscaping of defense hous- 
ing projects at Fort Riley and 
Wichita, Kan. 

The Leavenworth Nurseries, Leav- 
enworth, Kan., were low bidders on 
landscaping the new recreation cen- 
ter at Fort Leavenworth. 

The Kansas state highway com- 
mission is advertising for bids on 
roadside improvement projects ex- 
tending for 2.75 miles in Atchison 
county and three and one-half miles 
in Shawnee county. 

E. C. Thornhill, Las Cruces, N. M., 
has sold his nursery to Adlai Feather. 

Ted Harris is establishing a florists’ 
and nursery business at El Paso, Tex., 
where he has already constructed a 
greenhouse and a lath house. 

The authorities at the University 
of Kansas have changed the dates of 
the lectures to be given by Arthur 
Berger, L. A., from December 8 and 
9 to December 4 and 5, so that mem- 
bers of the Kansas State Horticul- 
tural Society and the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, who will be in 
joint convention on those days, may 
hear him. 


since 
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HOBBS 


We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 
CHERRY, 1 and 2-year 
PEACH, Leading Varieties 
ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. 
3-in. 
ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 
ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 
MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 


up to 


5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Y-in. 

Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 te 
6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 
Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 





HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O:S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT MINN. 





HARDY SMALL FRUITS 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries 
Grapes, all varieties 


Fall or Spring Delivery 
CUTLER & DOWNING CO. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y¥. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, BERRY PLANTS, LATHAM, 
CUMBERLAND, BOYSENBERRY and RHUBARB. 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


. 4. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 











KELLY’S FRUIT TREES 


Complete assortment of leading varie- 
ties. Apple—Pear—Sweet and Sour 
Cherry—Plum—Quince. 

Send for our wholesale list. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


Dept. 2, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Germination of Seeds 


STORING CONIFER SEEDS. 


Because conditions abroad may cur- 
tail imports of seeds of evergreen 
species, and because of the always 
present possibility of a poor seed year 
on conifers, their proper storage is 
particularly important now. The 
sensitiveness of coniferous tree seeds 
to the storage conditions under which 
the seeds are held from year to year 
or for only relatively short periods of 
time before sowing has been recog- 
nized by many nurserymen. 

In the July issue of New York 
Nursery Notes some advice on this 
subject was given by C. E. Heit, of 
the New York agricultural experiment 
station, Geneva, as follows: 

Temperature and moisture are the 
two important factors which materi- 
ally affect the viability of seed in 
storage. The moisture factor has been 
much more important in many cases 
than the temperature. Too high rela- 
tive humidity in open type of storage 
or too high moisture content of the 
seed in sealed containers may seriously 
lower the viability of seed after two 
or three months. Sealed containers 
were found to be more effective under 
all conditions of temperature and espe- 
cially was this true where the relative 
humidity of the air in open storage 
was above forty per cent. At temper- 
atures in an ordinary heated room, 
where the relative humidity was only 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, some 
seeds retained their initial viability in 
open storage as well as in sealed con- 
tainers. It is well to point out that 
seed stored in a bag or open container 
in an ordinary damp cellar or cool 
basement, as commonly practiced in 
the past by many nurserymen, con- 
stitutes almost the worst possible type 
of storage. The optimum type of stor- 
age for all seed under observation was 
a sealed container at a temperature 
between 32 and 38 degrees. The mois- 
ture content of the seed should be 
reduced below eight per cent for best 
results. When refrigeration is not 
available, as quite often is the case, 
open-air storage in a dry room has 
proved successful for short periods of 
time. 

There is a wide variation in the 
sensitiveness of coniferous seed to 
various types of storage. The hard 
pines in general are less sensitive to 


poor storage conditions than the soft 
pines or other species. Pinus resinosa 
has held its original viability for three 
years in an ordinary room, but this 
pine appeared to be the least sensitive 
of the species. The spruces, firs, 
larches and cedars are all more sensi- 
tive than the pines to any type of 
storage, and their sensitiveness appears 
to be in the order named. However, 
under the best type of storage at 34 to 
38 degrees in a sealed container with 
the moisture content of the seed under 
eight per cent, both American arbor- 
vite, Thuja occidentalis, and balsam 
fir, Abies balsamea, have held their 
original viability for periods of five 
years. These species stored under 
other conditions of moisture and tem- 
perature have long ago passed their 
life as a useful seed, capable of ger- 
mination. 
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HASTEN TWO-YEAR SEEDS. 


Disappointment with results from 
seeds of trees and shrubs requiring 
two years to germinate, because the 
snails, ants or sow bugs got them if 
the weather didn’t spoil them, caused 
experiments to get the seeds to grow 
the first season, reports Paul L. San- 
dahl, superintendent of parks at Des 
Moines, Ia., in the July issue of Parks 
and Recreation. The park nursery- 
man, Gerald R. Titus, found that if 
certain seeds were gathered while 
they were in a rather immature stage, 
but still approaching the mature stage, 
and planted immediately, they would 
grow the first year. 

“Mr. Titus,” reports Mr. Sandahl, 
“says that he watches closely when the 
seeds are going from the milk stage 
into what he calls the meaty stage, 
but before the outside hull becomes 
hardened. Of course, there is a wide 
range of dates when the different seeds 
approach this stage, and it takes a 
little close watching and trials by the 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 





nurseries. 
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Enclosed is remittance of $ 





$1.00 per set. 





By L. C. CHADWICK 
Third series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, just completed in the American Nurseryman. 


Companion volume to preceding booklets in series on 
COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 

Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 

Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
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RHUBARB ROOTS 


Now dug, in storage and ready 
for shipment anytime during the 
winter. Extra-fancy, liberal grad- 


ing. Per 1000 
5 tol -inch....... $15.00 
1 to 1%-inch....... 20.00 
1% to 2 -inch....... 30.00 
2-inch and up........ 40.00 


Write for special prices on large 
quantity orders. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








20,000 
CHINESE ELM TREES 


All sizes, 3 feet to 
6-inch caliper. 


Special Prices in 
large quantities. 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








VERHALEN 
NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Texas 


ROSES 
SHRUBS 


EVERGREENS 
That Will Make You Money 








WHOLESALE ONLY 








Oriental Poppies 


20 varieties 


Hemerocallis 
10 varieties 


Phlox 
10 varieties 


Other perennials suitable for 
early autumn planting. 


Send for price list. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 


30th Annual! Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY CO. 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Md. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen Liners — a Ever- 
greens, B&B — Hardy it Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











individual in order to find the proper 
time. He has found it more than pays 
to go to this trouble because, as shown 
in the list below, a high percentage of 
germination is obtained. This list 
from his 1939 seed crop was checked 
in the following spring, 1940. 


Percentage 

Planted Germinated 
Cornus alternifolia July 8 100 
Cornus rugosa September 2 100 
Cornus paniculata July 27 100 
Cotoneaster acutifolia July 11 80 


Carpinus caroliniana August19 100 
Cercis canadensis September 1 90 
Hamamelis virginiana August27 90 
Malus ioensis September 21 100 
Ostrya virginiana August 19 100 
Prunus tomentosa August 29 100 
Rhus canadensis June 15 100 
Rhodotypos kerrioides August 19 100 
Viburnum lantana July 11 100 
Viburnum dentatum August 20 90 
“If this method is tried out, it will 
be found that these shrub seeds will 
grow like radishes, and they make ex- 
ceptionally good growth during the 
first season. We feel much encour- 
aged in this work and are carrying 
the trials on farther to see what can 


be done with other varieties.” 





GERMINATIVE CAPACITY. 


Further studies on the rapid deter- 
mination of germinative capacity of 
seeds are contributed by Florence 
Flemion to Contributions from Boyce 
Thompson Institute for January- 
March, 1941. Many seeds require 
from four to six months for germina- 
tion to occur, and a rapid method of 
determining the germinative capacity 
is useful. Results from her earlier 
tests have shown that the observation 
of the behavior of excised embryos 
serves as a good test for the viability 
of these seeds. No matter how dor- 
mant a seed may be, whenever the 
excised embryo is placed on moist 
filter paper at room temperature, some 
indication of its viability is obtained 
in ten days. The percentage of viable 
embryos thus obtained is comparable 
with the percentage obtained when 
the intact seeds have been subjected to 
the optimum conditions for germina- 
tion. 

While the time required to test the 
viability of these seeds is greatly re- 
duced, this rapid method requires con- 
siderable care for the excision of the 
embryos. Any difficulty that may arise 
is in the removal of the embryo from 
the outer and inner seed coats, Cer- 
tain pretreatments have been devel- 
oped which facilitate the excision of 
the embryos. 

The hard outer coats of some seeds 
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GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 
Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 
Large Flower Clematis 
(both potted and 
field-grown) 


Evergreen Grafts 


Budded Elm Liners 
French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 








GRIFFING NURSERIES 


Beaumont, Texas 


Send for our 1942 Wholesale 
Price List for reference on Specimen 
Landscape Materials adapted to the 
Southwest. 


Our specialties include Evergreen 
Live Oaks, Hollies, Ligustrums, 
Elzagnus, Viburnums and better 
Evergreen Shrubbery. 








To NURSERYMEN and DEALERS at Wholesale Only. 


We specialize in growing Hall's Japanese Honey- 
suckle, well rooted No. 1, 2-yr. stock. 1000 or a 
carload, Also transplanted Red Cedar. 6 to 12 
and 18 to 24 ins and 2-yr. stock. Many va- 
rieties lining-out stock seedlings, Redbud, Sugar 
Maple, Mass Locust, Chokeberry. Write us your 


wants 
MORTON BROS. — Tariton Nurseries 
R. 7 McMinnville, Tenn. 








G OLDFLAME 


Best Everblooming Plant 
Write for complete fall price list. 
THE WILLIS NURSERY Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 








Higher labor costs, taxes, ete., will 
be reflected in higher wholesale 
and retail prices. You will earn 
extra profits, if you book your 
initial requirements early. 


Send Want List for Quotations 
Gonsmca Plaeartrecs * 



















MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH IOWA 
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were removed with the aid of a crack- 
ing device, and the coats of others 
were treated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid prior to the cracking. 
Sometimes the intact seeds were mixed 
in moist peat moss for a short period 
either with or without a previous acid 
treatment. Sometimes soaking the in- 
tact seeds in water overnight was 
adequate. 

The article describes treatments for 
Campsis radicans, Callicarpa pur- 
purea, Catalpa speciosa, Shepherdia 
argentea, Cercis canadensis, Chio- 
nanthus retusa and C. virginica, Men- 
odora scabra and M. scoparia, Cra- 
teegus crus-galli, Sorbus aucuparia, 
Pyrus ussuriensis, nine species of pine, 
Douglas fir, chokecherry, wild plum, 
Mahaleb cherry and Myrobalan plum. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 


H. J. Reynolds, who for many 
years was chief horticultural inspector 
of the state of Washington, has re- 
signed to join the staff of Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, to supervise the 
company’s field work in the north- 
west. 

Frank Sumner, Manetti and bulb 
grower, Sumner, will spend a month 
in California. 

The Western Washington Horti- 
cultural Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting December 8 and 9 at 
the western Washington experiment 
station, Puyallup. 

Dr. John H. Hanley, general chair- 
man of the Pacific northwest spring 
flower and garden show, which is 
to be held in the civic auditorium, 
Seattle, March 15 to 22, has an- 
nounced that all space on the main 
floor has been taken by exhibitors 
and space is being rapidly contracted 
for on the lower floor. “The Pacific 
northwest show will be as beautiful 
and as interesting, but quite different 
from the big national show of last 
spring, which drew 130,000 visitors,” 
Dr. Hanley said. “We have chosen 
an American theme because we be- 
lieve that perhaps in the past too 
much emphasis has been placed on 
foreign gardens when actually we 
have just as wide a range of types 
of garden here in America.” 

Avery H. Steinmetz, Portland, 
Ore., visited Seattle and vicinity re- 
cently. 

A. and P. Balzareni, Five Corners 
Nurseries, Inc., Seattle, spent a week 
in the Portland territory. 


The Olympicans, Inc., held the 
official rhododendron planting on the 
University of Washington campus, 
November 15. Many prominent 
officials spoke. Simultaneously with 
the official planting, the University 
of Washington arboretum founda- 
tion made elaborate preparations for 
extensive plantings of 300 Asiatic 
rhododendrons. Other plantings 
throughout the state took place at 
the same time. 

Donald P. Graham, president of 
the University of Washington ar- 
boretum, Seattle, gave an interesting 
talk, with the aid of colored movies, 
before the Washington State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association at the meeting, 
November 27, on the new types of 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana, 6 to 
8 ins., transplanted, field-grown, 
$72.00 per 1000, $9.00 per 100. 
Charges prepaid. Many other varie- 
ties listed in catalogue. 

Write today for catalogue. Men- 
tion the American Nurseryman. 


(List for the Wholesale Trade only.) 
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PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write to us for our price list of 
Fruit Tree Seedlings and Shade and 
Flowering Trees. 

A-No. 1 in grades and quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Combination 
carloads to eastern points. 


Your old pal, John Holmason 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1941-42 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Conifer Evergreens is now ready- 


A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing” 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 








Mahonia Aquifolium 


(Oregon Holly Grape) 

Per 1000 

6 CE ee OED xc cicwccetanen $30.50 
12 to 15 ins. 2 
10 to 12 ins. ‘ 
Stoldins. .. 

6to 8 ins. 

4to 6ins 

2to 4ins 

2 ins 
lto 2ins 


Mountain Ash 
i Me nee cendes enenwecneeee 
30 ins. to 3 ft Tet Tee ae 
Myrobalan Plum and Mazzard Cherry 

Per 1000 
...» $10.00 


Prompt de- 
Packing free 


3/16-in. and up gue 
Cash with shipping order. 
livery on standard stock. 


Waldo Hills Seedling Nursery 


Aumsville, Oregon 








Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 








APPLE SEEDLINGS 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 


BIRCH, Cut-Leaf Weeping 
Schwedleri, Norway MAPLE 


in carload lots. Price list on request. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
Box 42, Orenco, Ore. 














California Field-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORKIA 


WARS 


a SSS 


Roe 














Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 


64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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rhododendrons, azaleas and other 
beautiful specimen plants. At the 
next meeting Endre Ostbo, rhodo- 
dendron and camellia specialist, will 
show his colored pictures of more 
than 100 varieties of camellias. 


W. L. Fulmer. 


SEEK ELECTRIC TEST 
TO DIAGNOSE TREE VIGOR. 





Federal entomologists are interested 
in recent studies of electrical condi- 
tions in growing trees and the chance 
that it may be possible to work out 
a method of diagnosing the health 
and vigor of a tree even before signs 
of low vitality show in the leaves 
and new growth. An important ap- 
plication would be to measure a 
tree’s susceptibility to insect attack. 

If it were possible to detect and 
remove the trees least able to with- 
stand the attacks of certain beetles 
and borers before the insects had 
made the attack, the entomologists 
would have a helpful aid in prevent- 
ing damage by these insects. It is 
the success of beetles and borers in 
attacking weakened trees and in thus 
finding new homes where they can 
live and multiply that makes them 
a threat to stronger trees. Remov- 
ing the weaker trees in time would 
prevent multiplication and would 
thus protect the stronger ones. 


In studies of several varieties of 
softwoods and a few hardwoods, 
Thaddeus Parr, of the federal bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine, 
found that in most cases there was a 
slight but definite voltage gradient 
within a tree. During the vigorous 
growth period in the spring, the plus 
voltage is toward the tip of the tree. 
Later in the season, when the tree 
is storing food material in the roots, 
the plus is toward the base. In trees 
attacked by borers—or so unthrifty 
as likely to be attacked—the reaction 
is abnormal, either weaker than in a 
normal tree or in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

Scientists have developed a com- 
paratively simple but sensitive volt- 
meter that can be carried to the 
woods and that will indicate the 
direct current potentials in quick 
readings. Another practical use for 
such a system of electrical diagnosis 
would be to indicate low vigor in 
shade trees and ornamentals and the 
need for water, fertilization or 
drainage. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 





GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 


Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Ash — Norway and Schwedler Maples 
—Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 











MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon-Washington Hollygrape) 
Glossy broad-leaved evergreen foliage, 
large panicles of yellow flowers followed 
by large clusters of blue berries. Hardy 
anywhere in the United States. 

Per 1000 


l-yr., seedlings, 3 to 9 ins., row 


SUD. <at008 66-00 6086600000000008% 30.00 
ALSO BUSHY SPECIMEN PLANTS. 
PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST. 
We specialize in growing Mahonia. Ship- 
ments made to any point in the United 
States with no packing charge. Whole- 
sale price list of general nursery stock 

sent on request. 


Mount Vernen Nursery, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


With the memory of last year’s short- 
ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 
mand next year, protect your business 
by ordering now for delivery next 
season. 

Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 
Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 
European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 
—Laburnum Adami. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 








Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“THE GARDEN OF PINKS.” 


Published originally in 1938, “The 
Garden of Pinks,” by Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, this month is reissued at the 
price of $1.39 by the Macmillan Co. 
This book of approximately 150 
pages, handsomely bound, covers the 
members of the important genus, 
dianthus, favorite garden plants in 
many forms, including carnations, 
sweet williams, cottage pinks and 
rock garden plants. 

This genus has long been a favor- 
ite of Dr. Bailey, and he has written 
about the cultivation of pinks of all 
kinds in North America, each group 
being accorded a chapter. In addi- 
tion is a chapter on insects by W. E. 
Blauvelt and one on diseases of 
dianthus by Dr. P. P. Pirone. 

To straighten out the nomencla- 
ture, the second half of the book is 
an enumeration of all the species 
and main botanical varieties of di- 
anthus known to the author or listed 
as horticultural subjects in this coun- 
try and Canada. 





“GARDEN OF LARKSPURS.” 


Published in 1939, “The Garden of 
Larkspurs,” by Dr. L. H. Bailey, is 
also reissued this month at $1.39 by 
the Macmillan Co. This is a com- 
panion volume, in similar style and 
binding to “The Garden of Pinks.” 

The book covers the cultivation 
and uses of all the species of delphin- 
ium or larkspur which have been 
found adaptable in the United States. 
More than 100 supposed species are 
accounted for. The different groups 
of larkspur are treated in separate 
chapters, besides separate discussion 
of their breeding and culture. A 
chapter on diseases was contributed 
by Leon H. Leonian and one on in- 
sects by W. E. Blauvelt. The book is 
of approximately 120 pages and in- 
cludes a key to 113 varieties of sev- 
enty-six species, which occupies thir- 
ty-six pages of the book. 





CHEMICAL FORMULARY. 


New formule have been gathered 
to compile a fifth volume of the 
“Chemical Formulary,” an_ edition 
which broadens and brings up to date 


the contents of the previous four vol 
umes. This book, just published by 
the Chemical Publishing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at $6, contains 674 
pages of information of widely vary- 
ing character. It constitutes a refer- 
ence work for students, professional 
chemists and laymen. Besides refer- 
ences as to sources of supplies and the 
like, the contents include formule 
for adhesives for paper, beverages, 
cosmetics and drugs, emulsions, farm 
and garden specialties, food, inks, 
leather, lubricants, construction ma 
terials, metals, paints, paper, photog 
raphy, polishes, pyrotechnics and ex 
plosives, rubber, resins, plastics and 
waxes, soaps, textiles and fibers. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 

Several useful bulletins have re- 
cently been issued by the New York 
state college of agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., which are 
sent free only to residents of New 
York state. Cornell extension bulletin 
465, “Woody Plants for Shady 
Places,” by R. W. Curtis and J. F. 
Cornman, gives a considerable variety 
of lists, with brief descriptions of the 
plants named in this attractive 32-page 
pamphlet. Bulletin 468, “Structures 
for Starting and Growing Ornamen- 
tal Plants,” by Kenneth Post, is espe- 
cially helpful in the construction of 
hotbeds, coldframes and cloth houses. 
Bulletin 469, “The Home Lawn,” by 
John F. Cornman, covers the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the lawn 
quite well in twenty pages. 

“Control of Citrus Insects and 
Mites,” by H. J. Quayle, California 


extension service circular 123, gives in 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 

thirty-two pages the essential facts 
about such pests and means of control 

“The Removal of Leaves from 
Rose Plants at the Time of Digging,” 
by John A. Milbrath, Elmer Hansen 
and Henry Hartman, bulletin 385 of 
the Oregon agricultural experiment 
station, Corvallis, reviews the meth- 
ods formerly used to remove leaves 
from rose plants at digging and out- 
lines a new procedure of defoliation 
through the agency of ethylene gas. 

“The Blueberry in New York,” 
by G. L. Slate and R. C. Collison, 
circular 189 of the New York agri- 
cultural experiment station, Geneva, 
describes the commercial cultivation 
of the improved varieties of the high- 
bush blueberry. 

“Care of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs,” bulletin 354 of the Missis- 
sippi agricultural experiment station, 
State College, by F. S. Batson, asso- 
ciate in horticulture, and R. O. Mon- 
osmith, extension horticulturist, is 
an unusually clear and up-to-date 
explanation of plant care designed to 
help the public. Many illustrations 
add to the usefulness of this pam- 
phlet of fifty-six pages and cover. 

“Cropping Systems That Help 
Control Erosion,” by Orville E. 
Hays and Noble Clark, bulletin 452 
of the Wisconsin agricultural exper- 
iment station, Madison, briefly de- 
scribes recommended practices. 


“The Internal Application of 
Chemicals to Kill Elm Trees and 
Prevent Bark-Beetle Attack,” by 


R. R. Whitten, circular 605 of the 





EMPIRE-GROWN 


Elberta Peaches, Stewart Pecans, Brown 
Turkey Figs, Thomas Muscadine, Box- 
wood liners. These in surplus at this 
time. Please write for quotations. 


EMPIRE NURSERY & ORCHARD 
Baileyton, Alabama 
Phone, Cullman 401-J-1 














8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. 


for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 
MOST PROFIT <=> 
ms A 
WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... : 
THIS of THIS 







Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Trade Packets, 25¢ each 100 
Per Ib. Ibs. 

Abies concolor, White Fir... ..$2.00 $1.50 
Juniperus scopulorum, Silver Cedar... 1.00 75 
Juniperus monosperma, Green Cedar. 5.00 esece 
Picea Engeimannii, Engelmann Sp.. 6.00 seek 
Picea pungens glauca, Blue Spruce 

First Grade, from shiners. . 8.50 7.50 

Standard .. : 3.75 3.00 
Pinus contorta, .| odge pole Pine. . 6.50 elie 
Pinus ponderosa, Western Yellow Pine 2.00 1.50 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii, Douglas Fir 4.50 4.00 

% oz % Ib. 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, d.b.......... .... $0.50 
SE MED «ccc cusaseesees Seas ae 
Jamesia americana ............5++5 -05: es 
Lonicera involucrata, d.b.......... $0.50 a 
CD GONE, GBs cccccccnescese cece 2.50 
SD Oy EE, GE c cereccocesceste eons 2.00 
Rubus deliciosus seersasstensees .50 fon 
Shepherdia argentea, a caewaneaien 10 ose 
Aquilegia cxrulea, selected. ........ 1.00 4.00 
Cactus, separate varieties........... 1.00 seen 
Cactus, mixed . ocase ae 
Calochortus Gunnisonii ............ 1.50 
Clematis Dougilasii, C. or: mae, 

C. Scottii, C. texensis oo 
Hypericum formosum coos OD ean 
Ipomea leptophyliia dtenseoseesae .10 1.00 
Pentstemon, 10 varieties, each..... 1.00 ose 
Pentstemon, mixed .............. -50 
WED GED wecncesccaccocscesece 10 


Special discount on 


SEEDS 


Colorado Natives 








d.b. dry berries; 
c.s. clean seed. 


large quantities. 
Cash with order, 





Colorado Springs 
Colorado 
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DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 


If you are not already on our 
mailing list, reserve your 
copy now. It is now on press 
and our customers will re- 
ceive it shortly. 


HENRY A. DREER 
INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEACH SEED AND PEACH TREES 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Write for Prices. 


Large acreage of Nursery Stock. 
Will appreciate your Want List. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











H EI RBS 
Pot-grown plants; a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








United States Department of Agri- 
culture, discusses in twelve pages 
tests made with chemicals for the 
purpose. 

“Miscellaneous Tropical and Sub- 
tropical Florida Fruits,” bulletin 109 
of the Florida agricultural extension 
service, Gainesville, is a revision by 
H. S. Wolfe of an earlier bulletin 
by Harold Mowry and L. R. Toy. 
This bulletin of ninety-six pages pic- 
tures and describes many unusual 
fruits which might be grown in the 
southern part of Florida. 

“Soil Reaction Preferences of 
Plants,” special bulletin 306 of the 
Michigan agricultural experiment 
station, East Lansing, is a compila- 
tion by C. H. Spurway of the pH 
range of a long list of plants, filling 
thirty of the thirty-six pages of the 

pamphlet. This information in ready 
reference form should be quite use- 
ful to growers. 

“Peach Culture in Michigan,” cir- 
cular bulletin 177 of the Michigan 
agricultural experiment station, East 
Lansing, is a thorough discussion of 
orchard practices by Stanley John- 
ston, its eighty-four pages being well 
illustrated and the four covers carry- 
ing pictures in colors. 

“Preliminary Investigation of Oak 
Diseases in Illinois,” by J. Cedric 
Carter, and “A Needle Blight of 
Austrian Pine,” by Robert L. Hul- 
bary, appear as articles 6 and 7 in 
volume 21 of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey bulletin. These are 
scientific studies of the diseases men- 
tioned and do not contain recommen- 
dations for control measures. 

“Plants Reported Resistant or Tol- 
erant to Root Knot Nematode Infes- 
tation,” by Jocelyn Tyler, of the 
federal bureau of plant industry, mis- 
cellaneous publication 406 of the 
United States Department of Agri 
culture, lists the plants alphabetically, 
with references to reports on each. 

“Farm Weeds: Their Importance 
and Control,” by A. B. Massey, is 
the subject of the 120-page bulletin 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, for August, 1941. Sixty- 
six full-page sketches make easy iden- 
tification of the weeds, and the ac- 
companying text describes control 
measures of various sorts. 

“Gladiolus Diseases and Insects,” 
by Lucia McCulloch, farmers’ bulle- 
tin 1860 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives the 
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NURSERY SEEDS 


Prompt delivery f.o.b. Boston. 


% Ib. Ib. 
Amelanchier canadensis ..... $0.65 $2.25 
Amelanchier grandifiora ..... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier levis .......... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier oblongifolia ... 1.15 3.75 
Aronia atropurpurea ........ 35 1.25 
— calendulacea, 

yy 50c; oz., $1.50 
Azalea Kaempferi, 

% oz., $1.50; oz., $5.00. 
Azalea poukhanensis, from se- 
lected garden specimens, 

% oz., $2.00; oz., $6.00. 
Azalea rosea, \ o2z., $1.50; 

oz., $4.50 
Azalea Schlippenbachil, 

% o2., 90¢; oz., $3.50. 

Crateecus coccinea .......... 45 1.25 
Crategus mollis, clean....... 45 1.50 
Cytisus scoparius ......... -70 2.50 
Cytisus scoparius sulphureus. 

Moonlight Broom ..... 85 3.00 
Cytisus supinus ............. 1.75 6.50 
Euonymus Bunereanus -75 2.50 
Juniperus virginiana, North- 

ee ee ee 80 «3.00 
Kerlreuteria nanic ulata on 0 2.00 
Larix europ@a iikeanen 1.25 4.50 
Macenolia Soulangeana eo 1.55 5.50 
POGOM WUMRUIOMD 2 cc cccccccces 80 «3.50 
Picea puncens glauca ....... 1.20 4.50 
P'nus densiflora ............ 1.20 4.50 
Pinus ponderosa, Col. ........ 20 «61.10 
PUES MOPGRES .ncccccccccees 4B 188 
Pinus thunbergii ...... ‘ 35 3.00 
Prunus americana iminaren 35 1.10 
Prunus myrobalana a 35 1.00 
Quercus coccinea, 10 Ibs., $2.00 -25 
Quercus macrocarpa, 

10 Ibs., $1.50 .. (etace <u 20 
Quercus rubra, 10 ‘Tbs., $1.50. i* .20 
Rhododendron carolinianum, 

% oz., 25e; oz., $1.00. 

Rhododendron catawblense, 

% oz., 35e; oz., $1.00. 
Rhododendron maximum, 

\% oz., 30c; oz., $1.00, 

Mann BOONES cccccccccececces 80 95 
Syringa vulgaris, clean...... 1.25 4.50 
Syringa French Hybrids..... 1.25 4.50 
Thuja occidentalis .......... 60 2.00 
Tsuga canadensis ........... 1.50 5.50 
Viburnum cassinolides ....... 35 1.25 
Viburnum dentatum ........ 25 .85 
Viburnum Lentago .......... 35 1.25 
Viburnum Opulus, clean..... .95 3.00 
Complete catalogue of 1,625 items now 
ready. 
F, W. SCHUMACHER 
HORTICULTURIST 


P. O. Box 131, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 








North Dakota and 
Montana Seeds 


1941 crop 


Pseudotsuga Douglasii (E. Mont.) 

Picea Engelmannii (E. Mont.) 

Pinus scopulorum (N.D.and Mont.) 

Pinus flexilis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus albicaulis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus contorta (E. Mont. Lodge- 

pole) 

Junipers of all kinds. 

Black Hill Spruce 

Abies lasiocarpa (Alpine fir) 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia glauca 
(blue Douglas fir) 


Deciduous tree, shrub and wild 
flower seeds and crude botanicals. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 











LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA 


Nice Plants 
S60. 2 Biiccdéssoweesdctanee $17.50 per 100 
88 Gm 86 Bec cccccoccccese 15.00 per 100 
Samples on request. 


BLACKWELL NURSERIES 


Semmes, Ala. 
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control measures for the 
pests of this flower. 

“Filberts,” by G. L. Slate, circular 
192 of the New York agricultural 
experiment station, Geneva, gives a 
brief but thorough discussion of the 
culture of this nut tree. 

“Varieties of Fruit for New York, 
circular 103 of the New York agri- 
cultural experiment station, Geneva, 
lists tree and small fruits and nut 
varieties deemed suitable for planting 
in New York state. 

Circular 611 of the New York 
state department of agriculture and 
markets, Albany, lists nurserymen, 
dealers, florists and others in the state 
who received nursery certificates for 
the year ended October 1, 1941. Cir- 
cular 605 describes the work of the 
bureau of plant industry in inspec- 
tion work and pest control. 


common 


” 


Publications on forestry, from 
1935 to 1940, appear in an an- 
notated list, including reviews, 


abstracts and other information com- 
piled in the United States Forest 
Service library, at Washington, D. C. 
This bibliography appears in two 
parts. Part 1, of twenty-nine mimeo- 
graphed pages, includes books issued 
by commercial publishers. Part 2, 
of eighty-seven pages, includes bul- 
letins and pamphlets, principally 
those issued as official publications 
of institutions and organizations. 





FOR FARM EQUIPMENT. 

Considerable time will be required, 
it is expected at Washington, to 
establish the program of allocations, 
to replace the unsuccessful system 
of priorities, in the distribution of 
metals and other scarce materials. 

While statistical information is be- 
ing acquired to establish the alloca- 
tions, experiments probably will be 
made in a selected number of in- 
dustries. 

One of those mentioned for such 
experiment is the farm implement 
manufacturing industry. In _ this 
event a certain percentage of raw 
materials consumed in a prior year 
will be allotted to farm equipment 
manufacturers. This may possibly 
be done without quotas being placed 
on the output of any finished prod- 
uct, each manufacturer being allowed 
to stretch the allotted volume of raw 
materials to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in his various products. 


ST. LOUIS GARDENERS. 


The Greater St. Louis Association 
of Gardeners held its annual dinner 
dance, which commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation, November 15, at the Crystal 
Lake Country Club. An attendance 
of 275 enjoyed the steak dinner, 
which was followed by a floor show 
and dancing. George H. Pring, super- 
intendent at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, acted as master of cere- 
monies. William Rebbe is president 
of this organization, which has a mem- 
bership of well over 200 gardeners 
and allied tradesmen. 





THE Redwood Empire Nursery- 
men’s Association has been formed 
at Petaluma, Cal., as a new unit of 
the California Association of Nurs- 
erymen. Officers will be announced 
later. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 


per insertion. 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa 





Early-bearing pecan and fruit trees. 
Catalogue free. New crop pecans. 


BASS PECAN COMPANY, Lumberton, Miss 





PEACH SEEDS. 
Sig and mixed pits. 
1.50 «er bu., 3c per Ib 


NOBLE NURSERY, NOBLE, ‘OKLA. 





NURSERY-GROWN DOGWOOD SEEDLINGS. 
Grades, 4 to 6, 6 to 12, 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 ins. 
Prices are very reasonable. 
NAUGHER NURSERY, CHASE, ALA 





SHADE TREES, REAL BARGAIN. 
300,000 Chinese Elm trees, sizes from liners to 
specimen plants. Write or wire your needs. 
TEXAS FLORAL CO., LUBBOCK, TEX. 





CEDAR SHINGLE TOW. 
Baled, in pany F. 0. B. Virginia Mill, 
per ton. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


$7.00 





New crop Delphinium seeds, Giant Pacific hy- 
brids, mixed colors, including Black Knight 
series or Lyondel Hybrids, Dr. Leonian’s strain. 
a quantity, 4% oz., $1.25; 1 oz., $4.00. 

Cook Nursery, R. 1, Dunkirk, 2 





DELPHINIUM 
PACIFIC (Giant) HYBRIDS 


Two-year-old— + eel Ready 
$10.00 per 100 
Cc. K. GULDEMOND, GALESBURG, MICH. 





WANTED. 

Experienced partner to take complete charge of 
small general nursery. Pre an manager drafted 
and owner has other interes 

HILLCREST NURS., CHRISTIANBU RG, 





WANTED. 

Rotary Tiller, 22-inch or wider cut. 
State condition and price. 
OELWEIN NURSERY CO., 
Oelwein, Ia. 





FOR SALE. 
Old established nursery with good 
Reason for selling, health and age. 
NEW MEXICO NURSERIES, 
4422 N. 4th St., Albuquerque, N. 


business. 


Mex. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


WANTED TO LINE OUT 
Grafted Moerheim and Koster’s Blue Spruce, 5 to 
12 ins.; Juniperus Virginiana G tlauca, 5 to 12 ins.; 
Juniperus Virginiana Canertii, 5tol2ins. Address 
. 219, c/o AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 A "Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





CUTTINGS AND GRAFTS. 

Acer, Azalea, Cypress, Cornus, Gordonias, Ilex, Ju 
niperus, Leucotho#, Magnolia, Malus, Pieris, Taxus, 
Thuja; Virburnum Carlesii, Burkwoodii; Wisteria, 
in many varieties and sizes. Ask for list just out. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., INC., WESTBURY, N. Y. 








JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, RED CEDAR. 


For immediate orders. Per 1000 
a RS eee $3.00 
Pe, © GP O BR. cecccesecescecconcese ED 
Soom eS. ) f =e coc. See 
GE MED occctcntcnsennedacueen . 10.00 





_ HWAY GARDENS NURSERY, 





R.F.D. 3, MeMinnville, Tenn 
PISTACIA SEEDS. 
$1.00 per Ib., f.o.b 

Varieties: Atlantica, Black, Chinensis, Mutica 


and Terebinthus. 1941 crop just gathered. Will 
grow wherever the peach and cherry are grown. 
Used as ornamentals and for wild life conserva- 
Used by the T.V.A., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
the U. 8. Wild Life Conservation at Riverside and 
Livermore, Cal. I have been shipping these seeds 
to patrons in many parts of the world for 18 
years. 
CLAUD D. 


tion. 


TRIBBLE, ELK GROVE, CAL. 





KURUME AZALEAS. 


Over 20 Selected Varieties. Per 100 


In 5 in. pans, 6 to 8 in. spread........ $25.00 
In 7 in. pans, 8 to 10 in. spread........ 55.00 
In 8 in. pans, 10 to 12 in. spread........ 85.00 


Exceptionally nice plants. 
COOLIDGE RARE PLANT GARDENS 
L 


a) 
East Pasadena, California. 





For Fall 1941 per truck or car lots. 

The following balled and burlapped: 
Euonymus vegetus, 6 brcehs. up, 

BD OD BE GRR, cccccccccccccccccecesecees $ 35.00 


BD OD Be OUR, ce ceccsecssccwescsacesesce 50.00 
Euonymus patens, 18 to 24 ins. .......... 50.00 
Taxus media Hicksii, 18 to 24 ins. ...... 125.00 
Juniper excelsa stricta, 15 to 18 ins...... 50. 
Cornus florida, 3 to 4 ft. .........205000- 50.00 
Cornus florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft. .......... 85.00 

The following bare roots: 

Cercis canadensis, 5 to 6 ft. ............ 40.00 
Red double-flowering peach, 5 to 6 ft. .... 35.00 
V’hiladelphus virginalis, 3 to 4 ft. ........ 25.00 
Lonicera tartarica rubra, 3 to 4 ft. ...... 18.00 
Barberry Thunbergii, 18 to 24 ins........ 12.00 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, l-yr. ........ 5.00 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, 2-yr. ........ 8.00 
Grafted Juniper on Red Cedar from 2%-in. pots 


for Spring 1942 delivery, ask for prices. 
NICK’S NURSERY, ANCHORAGE, KY. 
On U. 8. 60, 15 miles east of Louisville. 








Ready To Quote Prices 
For Fall Delivery 


Lilium Candidum, 
Daffodil bulbs. 

Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 
Hemerocallis. 


Peonies, 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








4,500 Nurserymen 


will see your Want List or your 
prices on Long Items if you list 
them in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Get action quickly, 
easily and cheaply. 
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STOCK WANTED 





100 Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 










Pe eanxsadencanenenesed< 12 

11,200 Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi ...... 6 
660 Azalea mollis ....... .10 
320 Berberis dulcis ...... ao 
250 Berberis verruculosa --12 
230 Betula papyrifera ............ SR - 
70 Bignonia radicans, 2 to 3-yr...15 

60 Caragana arborescens .. 4 


20 Cephalotaxus Fortunei 
50 Cornus lutea .. 

185 Cornus mas 
830 Cornus alba sibirica.. 
130 Cotoneaster Franchetii o 
100 Cydonia oblonga ............. 


+# 


* = 
to oe 





wr 


60 Elwagnus angustifolia ........ 
11,500 Enonymus radicans coloratus 

540 Forsythia suspensa 
15,000 Hedera Helix ............ --RC 


a 






_ 
~= 
ms 








Quantity Variety Top Size 
500 Abelia grandiflora ............ 18 
55 Acanthopanax pentaphyllus ...18 
370 Acer circinatum ............. 3 
30 sculus Hippocastanum ...... 4 






For delivery spring and fall 1942. Quote lowest cash prices. 
BB—balled and burlapped; B—balled but not necessarily burlapped; BR—bare root 
RC—rooted cuttings. C—may be collected or nursery-grown; DP—divisions permitted: 


No. of Canes yy antity Variety Top Size No. of Canes 
3 5,000 Hypericum calycinum ........ Py Ge Di kceheden 6oeves 
25 Jasminum officinale, 2-yr...... 18 to 24 ins....... BD secs . BB 
C 470 Ligustrum lucidum .......... 10 to 12 ins...... Boece .BB 
300 Lonicera fragrantissima ...... 18 to 24 ins.......3... R 
1, 620 Mahonia Aquifolium ......... | f ft Saar eee * 
5 Malus ioensis Bechtel’s....... oo} 3 1 up.....BR 
C 100 Photinia serrulata .......... B to 4 $F... cccece cess BB 
240 Rhus typhina laciniata........ 2 to 3 ft., 15 ins..3.. BR 
100 Robinia Pseudo Acacia........ 4 to 6 ft., 
Tes Gls cae ccebcces BR 
30 Resa, Climbing Claudius Pernet, 2-yr............... .. BR 
25 Rosa, Climbing Mary Wallace, 2-yr. wbhhaeunees BR 
26 Rosa, Climbing Silver Moon, 2-yr...........60eseeeeees ..BR 
350 Rosa rugosa, Grootendorst, P ink, 2 yr. , fle 1d- grown.3........BR 
260 Rosa H. rugosa, Evergreen Gem, 2- , field-grown.3........BR 
265 Rosa rugosa, Max Graf, 2-yr., fle ia pd Ds dankases enane ..BR 
60 Sorbus Aucuparia .......... « 1 EP Eihsecees E oceewe .BR 
120 Tsuga heterophylla ..... BOD & Boccvccses Ree BB-C 
950 Vaccinum ovatum ......... BD OD 6 BiivieccccecDeccececce 
80 Viburnum rhytidophyllum ....12 to 15 ins........... ....- BB 
640 Viburnum Tinus ............. 15 to 18 ims........... — 


2,800 Vinca minor .... 


RICHMOND NURSERIES, 


RO OP Be ccccveses covccess 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 





SPREADER BRACE ON TREE. 


How the sailors’ technique was 
utilized in restoring the shape of 
desirable tree was reported in one of 
his recent “Talks on Trees” by Dr. 
E. Porter Felt, of the Bartlett tree 
research laboratories, Stamford, Conn. 

The tree was an elm with a trunk 
diameter of about fifteen inches. The 
ice storm had torn off the branches 
on one side, and the problem was to 
restore its shape in order to avoid 
the expense of moving a new tree 
into a difficult position. The limbs 
torn from the tree were on the side 
next a fine residence. The owner 
objected to guy wires attached to the 
dwelling or extending over the ter- 
race; hence the unusual treatment. 

It happened that the part of the 
tree remaining had a great many well 
shaped limbs. The problem was to 
draw over enough of these limbs 
without wires in front of or above 
the house. This was accomplished by 
pulling the limbs into the desired 
position by the use of a ship spreader 
type of bracing. The latter was sim- 
ply a pair of iron pipes and screw 
rods about six feet long, attached 
some fifteen feet above the ground 
by bolt ends in two large branches. 
The spreader arm was rigged with 
a guy wire fastened near the base of 
the tree and extending up to its tip. 
Other guys extended up from the 
spreader arm to points on the limbs 
which were to be drawn over in 
order to reshape the tree. The upper 
guys were fastened to the limbs by 
eyebolts, and after the branches had 
been pulled into desired positions, 
the cables were attached so as to hold 
them securely, and as a convenience 
turnbuckles were included in order 
to facilitate adjustments later. 

A view of the tree the following 
winter showed a satisfactory, well 





A Job Lot of Sugar 
and Norway Maples 


Three blocks of Maples that are 
slightly crooked and are not neces- 
sarily first-class trees. Will total 
approximately 5000 trees. To be 
sold to highest bidder. Could be 
sold by individual blocks. Located 
Southern New England. 


Address No. 220, c/o American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 








WANTED 


TO RENT OR LEASE FOR 1942 


Several small farms with best type 
soil for producing highly specialized an- 
nual herbaceous crops. Greenhouse or 
other suitable propagation facilities 
must be available during January and 
February, also reasonable labor costs for 
planting and harvesting. Prefer resi- 
dent-owner properties. Give full details: 
Location, acreage, climate, soil, mechan- 
ical equipment, labor availability and 
rental wanted. 


Address No, 221, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Old established midwestern nursery 
has position open for a young man that 
can handle mail-order department. Per- 
manent position for right man. 


Address No. 218, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











shaped top, although an observer 
would notice the spreader brace with 
its cables. These are temporary, since 
in a year or two the limbs would pre- 
sumably become permanently ad- 
justed to their new penn. 

FOR the seventh consecutive year 
the national house and garden ex- 
position, “Chicago's annual home 
show,” will be held at the Coliseum, 
May 2 to 10. The advisory commit- 
tee includes William Beaudry for the 
Midwest Horticultural Society, and 
Victor E. de St. Aubin for the Illinois 
Landscape Association. 










No. 
1148 
26-in. 
Makes 
£it $ 

clean cuts 


husky teeth 
that cut the full 
length of the blade. 
Made in either 24 or 
26-in. length with choice 
of two types of handle. 
Easy to file. 
Send for catalogue No. 27 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3058 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


CUT HAND WEEDING COSTS! 


and use avail- 

: .- able labor for 
EE = lther jobs. Fumi- 
gate Potting and Seed Fiat Soil right in bins, deep 
frames and compost piles. Controls most weed 
seeds, nematodes and fungi that cause damping- 
off. Write 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY ew You. *x 


BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue and any 
others on horticultural 
subjects are obtainable through 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 


\ Write for FREF Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 

Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 

Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 

% page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 


ENS Tiller 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
SMODES event "Neep 


XG ARIENS CO 
. Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 
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RHODE ISLAND ARBORETUM. 


A state arboretum is to be estab- 
lished in Rhode Island if plans pro- 
posed by Ernest K. Thomas, admin- 
istrator of the office of forests and 
parks of the state department of agri- 
culture, are consummated. Mr. Thomas 
is president of the Rhode Island Hor- ° 
ticultural Society and for several 
years was superintendent of parks 
of Providence. 

The proposal is to establish the 
arboretum at Goddard memorial park, 
at Potowomut, Warwick, a. state- 
owned recreation center. 

The arboretum would be laid out, 
according to tentative plans which 
are under consideration by the divi- 
wg sion of forests and parks, in an area 
—_ of approximately twenty-seven acres 
about the old mansion house. It would 
be composed of ornamental trees and 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. iilustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 


items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 
Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Our “Professional” Prumers surpass im- 
ported models of this construction. Made 
to exacting specifications, these two types 
are meeting with increasing favor by 
nurserymen throughout the country. 


No. 528. Long Handled 
Pruner has powerful, keen 
“dual blade’’ cutting action. 
Cuts 1%-inch wood. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 











Hand Pruners have soft Send your speciiications or samples 
spring operation. Strong for estimate and suggestions. 


slicing action cuts close 


and clean, Nos, 124-125 


Both are made of the finest one-piece drop-forged 


steel. Keen, powerful, positive slicing action. Cut- 
ting blades, effective to very tip, have honed edges. 
Non-p nehing handles 


No. 528—28 overall cohieoneonwed $3.75 each 
dasddeeneetenoencaees 2.75 each 
ceccecccceccocccccese 3.25 each 


No. 124— 8-i 

No. 125— 9- inch 
AT YOUR SUPPLIER OR SENT POST- 
PAID. SEND FOR CATALOGUE COV- 
ERING COMPLETE LINE OF PRUN- 
ERS AND OTHER NURSERY TOOLS. 


Seymoue $mitx & SOn inc 


Oldest, Largest Maker of Pruning Tools 
1812 Main St., 


Oakville, Conn. 








NURSERY 
HAND TRUCK 














0B. 
302 Kansas City 


It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to make delivery. 
Buy now while deliveries 
can be assured 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


4819 Mission Rd. 
Kansas City, Kansas 











shrubs adapted to Rhode Island's 
climatic conditions. 

“It is not contemplated that this 
would be an arboretum in the usual 
sense of the word,” explains Mr. 
Thomas, “because we do not intend 
to plant a large number of species 
and varieties, and no attempt will be 
made to make the collection of orna- 
mental plants complete, but rather 
to grow a few of the most desirable 
species.” 

The administrator points out, for 
instance, that there are hundreds of 
varieties of flowering cherries, crabs 
and hawthorns and there would be 
little value in endeavoring to get 
a complete collection of each. Rather, 
he says, it would be more helpful to 
have a dozen of the best varieties of 
each on display, varieties which are 
adapted to Rhode Island's climate. 

Mr. Thomas states that the project 
has been presented to the members 
of the Rhode Island Nurserymen’s 
Association, who have thought that 
it would be a helpful educational 
project and one to which they would 
be willing to make contributions. Mr. 
Thomas explains that if the proposal 
materializes, the state will have to 
purchase whatever plants and shrubs 
it does not receive through donations, 
although no large sum of money would 
be involved. 


Even though the actual planting 
of the arboretum cannot be begun un- 
til spring, Mr. Thomas says some 
preliminary and preparatory work 
may be done at the Goddard park 
this winter to prepare the planting 
sites. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











RAFFIA 


A few bales left. Write for present 
prices. 


GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 

Factory working solely on Defense 
orders. No more strips will be made 
this year. Small supply remains on 
hand. Order at once or be dis- 
appointed. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 

















LEp 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 
prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotatingtines plow, 
disc, harrow,smooth—all in one operation. Makes 
4$to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours. 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards eg ye work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. ltol . $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44- -page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 





cade Mark Rog US Pus, 





profit with ROTOTILLER 





eS ee 
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BAILEY’S STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Special Price: $13.90 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT DE LUXE 


Because of an advantageous purchase from the publishers, The 

Florists’ Review offers 100 sets at the special price of $13.50. 

When these are gone, the regular price of $15.00 will prevail. 
Send your order immediately with remittance. 


BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on horticultural crops, having a total of 3,639 pages, with 4,176 illustrations. It gives botanical 
descriptions of common and uncommon plants in cultivation, with articles on their propagation and 
growing. In addition, there are many practical articles covering different phases of horticulture. Keys 
for identification, a finding list of common names, a glossary of nearly 3,000 botanical words and 
phrases, a synopsis of the plant kingdom, bibliography, biographies and index make this work extraor- 
dinarily practical and useful. As a means of identifying plants, as a reference work in botany, as a help 
in propagation and growing, as a guide to varieties, Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the first and 
last place to go to answer 98 per cent of all your questions. It identifies and describes 27,000 species 
and varieties of plants in the United States and Canada. 


Place your order at once to get this great work at this special low price. 


FLORISTS’ REVIEW 908 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
“fs. SUPPLIES WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


— TOOLS Pressure PA RAGON SPRAYER 


ahaa aah 


For Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 








*"T“EST it for yourself. Compare results with what you 

have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 


















AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
CHICAGO prevents solution from —— 
settling. We guarantee it No. 3 
never to clog while in use gh ng 
Ten days trial costs you A fd cog 


nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


LABELS 
FOR 











The 
NURSERY MEN Campbell - Hausfeld 
Company 
THE — oni 1 or 2 wheel truck 
Send prices and de —* ute 
BENJAMIN CHASE tails as per adver : _ ve 
COMPANY Nerreryman te Name Post Office 
DERRY, N. H. Street State 
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LOOK AT THESE RESULTS / 


S. Pat. Of 


fro" Fraresanagraws 


REPORTED BY PROMINENT 


HEMLOCKS — Forest seedlings 
treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
—losses less than 5 per cent against 
losses up to 80 per cent without 
treatment. Three years of tests— 
reports from dozens of users. 


PIN OAK AND SWEET GUM 

Several nurseries report less than 
1 per cent loss of treated trees this 
spring against 25 per cent loss 
without treatment under the same 
conditions. Tests were made on 
hundreds of trees. 





GROWERS 


ALPINE PLANTS AND WILD 
FLOWERS—Especially the wild 
orchid (cypripediums) and arbu- 
tus (Epigea repens) show marked 


stimulation to this treatment. 


ROSES — Thousands of satisfied 
users at the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago Flower 
Shows reported remarkable results 


on their roses from regular treat- 


ments with TRANSPLANTONE. 


Pine Tree Ready for Transplanting 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
HOLLIES—"Didn’'t lose one azalea under severe 
summer conditions.” “Rhododendrons showing 
chlorosis after planting brought back to vivid 
green with TRANSPLANTONE.” “Hollies ap- 
parently dead regained full vigor by watering 


with TRANSPLANTONE.” 


IN THE CUTTING BED-—Where cuttings 
must stay in the cutting bed for more than two 
months, a weekly watering with a solution of one 
level teaspoon of TRANSPLANTONE in a 
gallon of water will keep the weaker cuttings 
alive and increase greatly the percentage of suc- 
cessful rooting. This is true whether you use 


ROOTONE or not 


DAY LILIES—Faster growth, less mortality re- 
ported by specialists from treatment of clumps 
after division. 


PERENNIALS — Wayside 
Gardens say in their 1941 cata- 
logue, “We find TRANS- 


PLANTONE indispensable and 
use it on all difficult to trans- 
plant trees and shrubs.” 


TREE MOVING—Wisconsin 
Tree Expert Co., Wausau, rec- 
ommends and uses TRANS- 
PLANTONE for all tree mov- 
ing, particularly shade trees. 








NURSERYMEN! 


For woody cuttings, where 
you want a faster working 
powder, use ROOTONE No 
10-——a stronger concentration 
than regular _,ROOTONE 
Especially suited to azaleas. 
Two ounce jar, $2.00—one 
pound can, $10.00. Send 
your remittance to your 
dealer or to 





+ * 


Can you afford to pass 
up TRANSPLANTONE 


in your nursery practice? 





One pound can, $4.00 — 
makes 160 to 1600 gal- 
lons of solution for trans- 
planting. 


a * 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-33 


Ambler, Penna. 











